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FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


BY THE REY. W. H. FITCHETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare. —KiPLina, 


II. 
BLAKE AND THE DUTCHMEN. 
FEBRUARY 1652.3. 

The spirit of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave: 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As you sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow.—CAMPBELL, 


A sPEcTATOR standing on the wind-blown summit of Beachy 
Head on the afternoon of May 19, 1651-1652, would have looked 
down on a great historic scene. In the famous straits beneath, 
some sixty great ships were engaged in the fiery wrestle of battle, 
and the sullen, deep-voiced roar of their guns rolled from the 
white English cliffs across the straits to the dunes of Calais, faintly 
visible through the grey haze. But the fleets engaged were in 
point of numbers strangely ill-matched. Running westward past 
the Downs before a fresh breeze came a great Dutch fleet of fifty 
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ships under the flag of Van Tromp, the most famous of Dutch 
admirals. Beating up to eastward to meet them was an English 
fleet of fifteen ships under Blake, who was in no sense a seaman, 
but who comes next to Nelson himself in the greatness of his sea 
exploits. It is easy to picture the scene—the antique-looking 
ships, short-bodied, high-sterned, snub-nosed, the bowsprit thrust 
up at a sharp angle, and carrying a tiny mast with a square sail 
at its extremity. A modern seaman would gaze amazed at the 
spectacle of a seventeenth-century fleet, luffing clumsily into line, 
or trying to claw to windward. 

And yet the fighting quality of these clumsy fleets was of a 
very high order. These Dutchmen, heavy-footed, solid, grim, 
were in the seventeenth century, to use the phrase of a French 
writer, ‘the Phcenicians of the modern world, the wagoners of 
all seas.’ They were the commercial heirs of Venice. The fire 
of their long struggle for freedom had given to the national 
character the edge and temper of steel. They had swept the 
Spanish flag from the seas. The carrying trade of the world was 
in their hands. They fished in all waters, traded in all ports, 
gathered the wealth of the world under all skies, and, as far as 
marine qualities were concerned, might almost have been web- 
footed. Holland to-day is a land without ambition, comfortable, 
fat, heavy-bottomed. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
Holland proudly claimed to be the greatest naval power in the 
world, and by daring seamanship, great fleets, famous admirals, 
and a world-encompassing trade it went far to justify that boast. 

Great Britain had just finished her civil war, and the imperial 
genius of Cromwell was beginning to make itself felt in foreign 
politics, The stern and disciplined valour of his Ironsides, that 
triumphed at Naseby and at Worcester, was being translated into 
the terms of seamanship. The Commonwealth, served by Crom- 
well’s sword, and Milton’s pen, and Blake’s seamanship, was not 
likely to fail in vigour by sea or land. But there is always a 
flavour of sea salt in English blood, an instinctive claim to sea 
supremacy in the English imagination. England in 1652, re- 
leased from civil strife, was feeling afresh that historic impulse, 
and was challenging the Dutch naval supremacy. The Common- 
wealth claimed to inherit that ancient patrimony of English kings 
—the sovereignty of the narrow seas, and the right in these waters 
to compel all foreign ships to strike the flag or lower the topsail 
in the presence of a British ship. Behind that question of sea 
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etiquette lay the whole claim to naval supremacy and the trade of 
theworld. That fight off Dungeness on that May afternoon nearly 
250 years ago was really the beginning of the struggle betwixt 
the two maritime republics for the mistress-ship of the seas. To 
quote Hannay, ‘the greatest naval power of the day, and the 
greatest naval power of the future,’ were measuring their forces 
in the tossing lists of the narrow seas. 

In this his first great naval fight Blake showed an individual 
daring like that of Collingwood when he bore down, far ahead of 
his column, on Villeneuve’s far-stretching line at Trafalgar. In 
his ship—the James—that is, he outsailed his squadron, and met 
alone Van Tromp’s compact line, with its swift-following jets of 
flame and blasts of thunder as each ship in turn bore up to rake 
the British admiral. But Nelson himself never showed swifter 
decision or cooler daring as a leader than did Blake when he un- 
hesitatingly led his fifteen ships to meet Van Tromp’s fifty. It 
is true that a British squadron of nine ships under Bourne, a 
gallant sailor, was lying in the Downs; and Blake, no doubt, cal- 
culated that the mere thunder of the engagement would quickly 
call up Bourne’s ships to fall on Van Tromp’s rear. This is 
exactly what happened ; but this does not make any less splendid 
the courage with which Blake, with fifteen ships, faced the Dutch 
fleet of more than twice his own numbers, and led by an admiral of 
Van Tromp’s fame and genius. For four hours the thunder of the 
battle rolled over the floor of the sea. Dutchman and Englishman 
fought and died with stubborn courage under the drifting smoke 
clouds; and the two fleets, a jungle of swaying masts and shot-torn 
sails, with all the tumult of their battle, drifted slowly westwards. 
Even in that early day, however, the British gunnery had those 
qualities of speed and fierceness which, somehow, seem to belong 
to it by right of nature; and, as night fell, the stubborn Duteh 
gave up their attempt to force the straits, and, leaving two of 
their ships as prizes, stood over to the Flemish coast; while the 
British, their flagship dismasted and with shot-battered sides, 
slowly bore up to Dover. It is characteristic, however, of the tire- 
less and silent energy of Blake that, as war had now broken out, 
he instantly commenced to sweep Dutch traders off the seas. 
From every quarter of the compass Dutch ships, richly laden, 
Were creeping homeward, unconscious that war had broken out; 
and Blake’s frigates, instantly taking possession of all the trade 
routes, sent them as prizes up the Thames in scores. The British, 
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in a word, showed themselves both nimbler-witted ahd nimbler- 
footed than the Dutch. 

In his famous lyric Campbell links Blake with ‘ mighty Nelson ;’ 
and in point of fame and character Blake is not unworthy to stand 
beside him whom Tennyson calls 


The greatest sailor since the world began. 


And yet Blake was in no sense a sailor. He was fifty years of 
age before he put foot on a man-of-war, and he stepped without 
an interval from being colonel of foot to being admiral of the 
fleet. Early in 1649 Parliament undertook to reorganise the 
fleet, and it issued a commission to three colonels—of whom Blake 
was one—to be ‘admirals and generals of the fleet now at sea,’ 
An admiral in top-boots and spurs seems sufficiently absurd to the 
modern imagination ; but in the sea tactics of the seventeenth 
century the men who fought the ship, and the men who sailed it, 
were totally distinct. 

Of the sea-going qualities of the British sailors of that day 
there is no room to doubt. They were the descendants of Drake, 
of Frobisher, of Hawkins; as much at home on the sea as an 
aquatic bird; familiar with surf and storm; familiar, too, with 
perils of battle as with perils of tempest and rock. The British 
seaman of the seventeenth century mixed battle with trade. He 
fought with French privateers in the narrow seas, with Sallee 
rovers in the Straits of Gibraltar, with Algerine pirates all through 
the Mediterranean, with Dutchmen off the Spice Islands, Portu- 
guese in the eastern seas, and Spaniards everywhere. He was half 
bagman, half buccaneer, and, to quote Hannay, ‘ carried a sample 
of woollen goods in one hand and a boarding pike in the other’ 
Macaulay says of the fleet of that period that ‘the gentlemen 
were not sailors, and the sailors were not gentlemen.’ No doubt 
the British seaman of 1650 was a rough-looking figure, with tarry 
hands and weather-battered face. But he had a touch of the 
simplicity of a child behind his roughness; and in resource, in 
fortitude, and in practical seamanship he has never been surpassed. 
Now an infantry colonel, or a major of horse, suddenly, by a drop 
of official ink, transmuted into an admiral he had, no doubt, some 
absurd limitations. He had to direct manceuvres of fleets when 
he scarcely knew ‘larboard’ from ‘ starboard.’ He did not know 
the very alphabet of sea dialect. It is said that Monck, who was 
another ‘admiral in spurs,’ in the middle of an action sent a shout 
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of laughter round his own decks by giving the order, ‘Wheel to 
the left’! 

But these Commonwealth veterans, suddenly sent afloat, were 
hardy, daring, and, in some cases, brilliant soldiers; and they 
soon learnt to manceuvre fleets as they used to deploy battalions. 
They brought, indeed, some useful soldierly traditions into marine 
use—order, discipline, close fighting, hard hitting. A French 
writer, less than twenty years afterwards, wrote, ‘Nothing equals 
the beautiful order of the English at sea. Never was a line 
drawn straighter than that formed by their ships; thus they 
bring all their fire to bear upon those who draw near them. 
They fight like a line of cavalry which is handled according to 
rule, whereas the Dutch advance like cavalry whose squadrons 
leave their ranks and come separately to the charge.’ It can 
hardly be doubted that Cromwell’s soldier admirals carried some- 
thing of the steadfast discipline and terrible fighting power of 
the famous Ironsides into the naval tactics of their day. 

Certainly Blake had all the moral and intellectual endow- 
ments of a great commander, either by sea or land. A little 
man, broad-faced, deep-eyed, chary of speech, melancholy of 
temper, he yielded no outward gleam of brilliance. Yet British 
history scarcely shows a nobler character. He was loyal, unselfish, 
humane. He possessed the indefinable art that makes the true 
leader—a spell that made his men trust him, believe he could 
never fail, and be willing to charge with him against any odds. 
He was a strange compound of the prudence which calculates all 
the odds and the daring which scorns them. Courage in him 
spoke with gentle accents, and looked through quiet eyes; and 
yet it was as swift as Nelson’s, as heroic as Ney’s, as cool as 
Wellington’s. And the keynote of Blake’s character was that 
magnificent word DUTY, which Nelson spelt out with many- 
coloured flags to his fleet on the morning of Trafalgar, and which 
Henry Lawrence chose as his epitaph at Lucknow. ‘The story 
of Blake’s deeds is worth telling, if only for the sake of showing 
British youths from what a stock they are sprung, and what great 
traditions they inherit. 

There is no time to tell of Blake’s career as a soldier, though his 
defence of Taunton was perhaps the most brilliant single episode, 
on the Parliamentary side, in the great civil war. Of his sea 
exploits only the most picturesque and striking can be briefly 
sketched, He met Van Tromp again at desperate odds, with 
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desperate courage and somewhat desperate fortune, off Dungeness, 
on November 29, 1652. The Dutchman had some eighty ships, 
Blake less than forty. Blake had discovered the secret which 
Nelson rediscovered afterwards, that the British sailor fights to best 
advantage at close quarters. While the Dutch, like the French 
in the Revolutionary war, fired at the masts of their enemy, 
Blake taught his men, as Hawke and Nelson taught theirs, to 
fire at the hull. In the wrestle off Dungeness, therefore, the 
Dutch suffered more damage than the British, but won the 
triumph that belongs to overwhelming numbers ; and it was after 
this combat that, according to a popular but utterly unfounded 
tradition, Van Tromp sailed through the narrow seas with a broom 
at his masthead. 

Blake and Van Tromp had their final trial of strength in the 
famous three days’ battle off Portland in February 1653. Van 
Tromp, with a fleet of seventy-three men-of-war, was convoying 
some 200 merchant ships to Dutch ports. Blake, with about 
seventy men-of-war, sighted them coming up the Channel before 
a strong wind, a far-stretching continent of swaying masts and 
bellying sails. Blake, with the red squadron, lay directly in the 
enemy’s path ; Penn, with the blue squadron, was five miles to the 
south ; Monck, with the white squadron, was nearly ten miles to 
leeward. Blake, however, with his twelve ships, bore steadily up 
to the attack ; and round this tiny cluster of British ships Van 
Tromp’s great vessels closed as a pack of wolves might gather 
round a handful of sheep. There was nothing sheep-like, however, 
in Blake’s squadron. The roar of their guns rolled in one sullen 
sustained wave of sound over the sea; and, fast as the Dutchmen 
shot, still faster and more fiercely did Blake’s men reply. 
Monck and Penn, who saw their commander-in-chief apparently 
swallowed up in the mass of hostile ships, beat furiously up to 
join in the fight. The close and desperate fighting told sorely 
on both sides; 100 men were killed or wounded on the British 
admiral’s flagship, its masts were gone, its hull little more than a 
wreck, and other ships of his squadron were in little better con- 
dition. But of the Dutch ships one was burnt, one blown up, and 
seven taken or sunk. 

Night by this time had fallen. Van Tromp swept past the 
British line, and, a fine tactician, threw his own fleet into a half- 
moon formation, with the huge convoy held in its embrace, and 
steadily drifted, a great island of canvas, along the French coast. 
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But at daybreak the English, bringing the wind with them, were 
thundering on the Dutch rear, and striving fiercely to pierce their 
line. All day long the fleet swept, with the tumult and roar of 
battle, eastwards. The advantage was slightly with the British, 
and the Dutch rear-admiral’s ship was captured. A Dutchman, 
however, according to Penn, is never so dangerous as when he is 
desperate, and never was sterner fighting than on that historic 
Saturday. When the next day dawned, Tromp, still holding his 
steadfast half-moon formation, was bearing up for the shallows 
off Calais, the inexorable Blake, with loud-bellowing guns, 
thundering on his rear. One Dutch captain, grappled on each 
side by an English ship, set fire to his own vessel that the three 
might sink together. The British, however, drew off, and left 
the Dutchman to blow up in solitude. At last Penn, with a 
cluster of his faster ships, broke through the stubborn line of the 
Dutchmen, and when Sunday night fell the British frigates were 
ravaging like wolves amongst the helpless merchantmen. During 
the night Van Tromp gave his captains orders to scatter, and 
when day broke again the Dutch ships had disappeared, or were 
discoverable only as tips of vanishing sails on the searim. That 
great three days’ fight off Portland—a ‘stupendous action,’ as 
Clarendon calls it—was the turning-point in the long duel for the 
sovereignty of the seas betwixt Great Britain and Holland. 

In 1654-1655 Blake sailed with a powerful fleet for the Mediter- 
ranean, Cromwell had demanded from Spain the right of trade 
with America, and the exemption of Englishmen from the juris- 
diction of the Inquisition. ‘My master,’ said the Spanish am- 
bassador in reply, ‘has but two eyes, and you ask him for both !’ 
Drake some eighty years before had ‘singed the King of Spain’s 
beard,’ and Blake was now despatched to put out one or both of 
the King of Spain’s eyes! For Cromwell’s foreign politics were 
ofa daring temper. ‘I will make the name of Englishman,’ he 
said, ‘to be as much dreaded as ever was the name of civis 
Romanus. Blake’s commission was, in general terms, ‘to see 
that the foreigners do not fool us.’ Blake extracted from the 
Duke of Tuscany, and even from his Holiness the Pope, solid 
sums in compensation for wrongs done to British commerce. He 
visited Tunis, then, as in Lord Exmouth’s time, the torment and 
scandal of the civilised world, and his performance anticipates 
and outshines even Exmouth’s great deed at Algiers a hundred 
and fifty years later. 
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Finding negotiation useless, Blake, on April 4, led in his 
ships, anchored within half musket shot of the Dey’s batteries, 
and opened a terrific fire on them, Nine great ships of war lay 
within the harbour. When the cannonade was at its height 
Blake lowered his boats, manned each with a picked crew, and 
sent them in to fire the Dey’s ships. The British boats rowed 
coolly, but at speed, through the eddying smoke, fell upon the 
enemy’s ships, and fired them. The flames leaped up the masts 
and spread from ship to ship, and when night fell the skies above 
Tunis shone, as bright almost as at noonday, with the flames of 
the burning ships and batteries. Taking warning by the fate 
of Tunis, Algiers hastened to surrender its Christian captives, 
Blake’s cruise in the Mediterranean was epoch-making. 

Clarendon, speaking of the fight at Tunis, says that Blake 
‘ first taught British sailors to despise castles on shore ;’ and that 
is true. But Blake first carried the British flag, as a symbol of 
terror and power, round the Mediterranean ports, and established 
in the great Midland sea a supremacy which has never been lost 
since. His cruise, indeed, marks that assumption of what may 
be called the police of the seas which Great Britain has ever 
since maintained. 

Blake’s object, next, was to strike at the Spanish plate ships. 
The great galleons creeping eastward to Spain, with their freight 
of sugar and dye-wood, of quicksilver and precious stones, of gold 
and silver and pearls, fed the financial strength of Spain. To 
cut them off was to snap all the sinews of its strength at a stroke. 
Blake, through most of 1655-56, was blockading Cadiz, and 
watching for the plate ships to heave in sight from Santa Cruz. 
For a great fleet to keep the sea through the winter was, at that 
period, a thing undreamed of. Yet, practically for twenty-seven 
months, in spite of scurvy and tempest, Blake maintained his iron 
blockade of Cadiz. Every few days a storm would blow his ships 
across the foam-edged horizon ; but when the storm had blown 
itself out the British topsails surely hove in sight again. The 
ships’ hulls grew thick with barnacles and sea grass, their rigging 
rotted, their supplies were exhausted, and scurvy raged through 
the crews. The men, for two months, ate their vegetables boiled 
in sea water. ‘Our ships,’ wrote Blake, ‘are extremely foul, 
our stores failing, our men fallen sick through badness of drink. 
Our only comfort is that we have a God to lean upon, although 
we walk in darkness and see no light. And yet Blake’s iron 
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will kept the ships for nearly two years on their watch outside 
(Cadiz. Nelson’s long watch off Toulon, or Collingwood’s off 
Cadiz in the year previous to Trafalgar, is not so wonderful as 
Blake’s blockade in the seventeenth century. 

Then came that amazing dash at Santa Cruz, which formed 
the last and greatest of Blake’s exploits. Stayner had intercepted 
one squadron of treasure ships immediately off Cadiz. With 
three ships he had attacked six, sunk some, and captured the rest. 
They were a magnificent prize, no less than 600,000/. being found 
in one ship alone. But the largest squadron of plate ships lay 
at Santa Cruz, under the great Peak of Teneriffe, kept by the 
terror of Blake’s name from attempting to reach the Spanish 
coast, and upon these Blake made his famous dash. 

Santa Cruz is a deep and narrow bay, guarded by heavy 
batteries, with a difficult approach. Owing to the high land a 
fleet might easily be becalmed under the heavy guns of the 
batteries and so be destroyed; or if the wind carried the ships 
into the bay, while it prevailed there was no chance of escaping 
out of it. It was at Santa Cruz that Nelson suffered his one 
defeat and lost his arm. It is not the least of Blake’s titles to 
fame that he succeeded where Nelson failed. 

On the morning of April 20 Blake, with his squadron, 
appeared off the bay. A fleet of sixteen great galleons was drawn 
across the bottom of the bay, and Blake’s swift soldierly glance 
told him in a moment that these ships would act as a screen 
betwixt his own squadron and the great Spanish batteries on the 
shore. Blake led in to the attack with the same lightning-like 
decision Nelson showed at the Nile. The british fleet ran, with 
all sail spread, but in grim silence, past the batteries at the 
entrance to the bay. The fire was loud and fierce, but the 
Spanish markmanship bad. His leading ships, under his 
favourite officer, Stayner, Blake launched at the galleons, but 
with the remainder of the squadron Blake himself rounded on 
the flank of the batteries, covering Stayner from their fire. For four 
hours the 700 guns of ships and batteries sent their tremendous 
waves of sound up the slopes of Teneriffe. The Spaniards fought 
with great courage, but Blake’s fire, by its speed and deadliness, 
was overwhelming. At two o’clock the fleet of galleons was in 
flames; by three o’clock nothing was left of them but half a 
dozen drifting blackened wrecks. Then came a sudden change 
of wind, and Blake’s ships ran safely past the forts again to the 
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open sea. They had done their work, They had not merely 
‘singed the King of Spain’s beard,’ they had emptied his pockets 
and broken his strength. ‘The whole action,’ says Clarendon, 
‘was so miraculous that all men who knew the place concluded 
that no sober man, with what courage soever endued, would ever 
undertake it.’ Yet Blake did this ‘miraculous’ thing, and the 
daring that inspired the exploit is not so wonderful as the genius 
which kept this scurvy-wasted, barnacle-covered fleet in the heroic 
temper which made it eager to accomplish whatever Blake 
planned. 

Nothing is more pathetic than the story of Blake’s home- 
coming. On an August afternoon in 1657 the fieet—the battered 
flagship, the George, leading—was in sight of Plymouth. The 
green hills of Devonshire, the spires and roofs of the smoky 
city, the masts of the ships were in full view. The piers and 
shores were crowded with thousands waiting to welcome the 
greatest sailor of his generation back to England. All the 
church bells in Plymouth were ringing. But at that moment 
Blake lay dying in his cabin. His captains, with those rare 
and reluctant tears that brave men weep running down their 
weather-beaten faces, were standing round his bed bidding fare- 
well to their great chief. Just as the slow-moving George 
dropped her anchor Blake breathed his last. Never has England 
had a braver, a less selfish, a more simply and nobly loyal 
servant. His corpse was rowed by his sailors up the Thames, 
carried in state to Westminster Abbey, and laid in Henry VII.’s 
chapel—the noblest bit of human dust in even that mausoleum 
of kings. It is one of the things to be remembered against 
Charles II. that, after the Restoration, he had Blake’s bones 
dragged from their resting-place and cast into some nameless 
grave. The English monarch, however, who sold Dunkirk. and 
filled his pockets with French gold could hardly be expected to 
respect, or even to understand, Blake’s fame. Perhaps, indeed, 
the fame of the noblest and bravest of English sailors was a 
secret sting to the conscience of the worst of English kings. 
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MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS. 
BY MRS. C. W. WARE,’ 


AUTHOR OF ‘ POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,’ 
‘Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, and say “ It is there?” 


Justice is like the kingdom of God—it is not without us as a fact, it is within 
us as a great yearning.’—ROMOLA. 


THE report of a case in the Divisional Court, before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and Mr. Justice Channell, in the ‘Times’ of Decem- 
ber 9, 1897, may easily have been overlooked by a great number 
of people to whom it is nevertheless of some interest and import- 
ance, as it concerns the relations between master and servant. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in one of his wonderful and interesting 
books on the poor of London, tells us that the people who are 
able to keep even one servant, much less several, are, as compared 
with population, a very small class indeed, but to us who belong to 
it, small though it may be, it is by no means an unimportant class. 

All the relations between those who hire, and those who for 
the sake of food and wages are willing to a certain extent to give 
up their liberty and serve, are so vague, so dependent upon 
custom, so regulated by rules that belong to other times and 
other fashions, that when any question of detail is brought into a 
court of law, the decision is not without enlightenment to the 
whole community. 

In this case, the question, so far as I understand it, was, 
isa servant entitled to give notice at any time within the first 
fortnight of her service, so as to enable her to leave at the end of 
the first, month ? 

The County Court judge said ‘ No,’ the servant must give a 
month’s notice or forfeit wages. 

In the Divisional Court counsel for servant said that giving 
notice within the first fortnight of service had become a recog- 
nised custom ; counsel for mistress denied this. I think the general 
public will in this matter feel that their impression agreed with 
the counsel for the servant. 

Counsel for mistress pointed out that this would be hard on 
the master, as servants were scarce and a new one could not 
always be found at short notice. 
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I should have thought it was far easier for masters to find 
servants, at least in London, than for servants to find places, 
especially if the characters were not very satisfactory, or were 
withheld altogether. 

The decision was that the court upheld the finding of the 
County Court judge. Mr. Justice Hawkins said that he regretted 
that the judgment would not settle the law of the case. 

The County Court judge’s decision was, that there might be 
such a custom, but that it had not been proved in manner 
required by law before him. This being a finding of fact, and a 
County Court judge being in a position of jury as well as judge, 
the Court which considered the appeal could not reverse his 
decision, as the rule is that a Court of Appeal never reverses the 
decision of a lower tribunal on a question of fact. This decision, 
therefore, does not affect the general law; and if in a similar 
case sufficient proof be adduced of such a custom, the decision 
will be the exact contrary. 

Mr. Justice Ilawkins suggested that until the custom became 
undoubted, and this is the point that affects all masters and 
mistresses, some little arrangement should be made between the 
parties in each case; he saw certain advantages in the custom. 

It is, after all, only a question of a fortnight, and in a serious 
case a servant could always leave by forfeiting her wages. 

The other custom suggested by the registry office, which was 
really fighting the case, that if a servant left at the end of the 
first month she had a right to have the character with which she 
came handed over, Mr. Justice Hawkins declared was not a 
reasonable custom. There was no legal obligation to hand over 
the character, but there was an obligation on a master who gave 
a servant’s character that the character should be true. Supposing, 
then, that during the month for which the servant who had come 
with a good character stayed, circumstances occurred which 
showed that the servant was not of good character, it would be 
deceitful and improper to hand over the old good character. 

This opinion is a most fair one as regards masters and mis- 
tresses, and no one would deny that passing on or giving a false 
character is without doubt a social crime. 

But there is all the same another side to the question. 
Supposing the girl had not really lost her character in any way, 
but had merely irritated her mistress by refusing to remain in 
her service. 
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Servants may, and often do, get into situations which turn out 
to be entirely different from what they have been led to expect. 
It may even be that they find themselves in a bad house, or with 
a drunken mistress, or, what is still more common with a young 
girl, under a drunken cook, whom her mistress still believes in, 
or under a foreign man cook whose manners are disagreeable to 
her, but who gets very angry at her insisting on leaving when he 
wants to keep her. He then abuses her to the mistress, who is 
angry and put out at her wishing to go, and refuses to give her a 
character or pass on the one she received with her. All these 
and many similar cases are very hard on servants, who, as a rule, 
cannot afford to bring the case before the County Court judge, 
and who would probably have little proof even if they could ask 
for help and protection. We all suffer from the well-known faults 
of servants, but we are apt often to forget how much there is to 
be said on the other side. With us it is a case more or less of 
expense and inconvenience, with them it is their actual live- 
lihood. 

I shall, I believe, be accused of seeing the question too much 
from the servants’ point of view, but have we not all from our 
youth up heard of the selfishness, the ingratitude, the wasteful- 
ness, the idleness of servants? And each generation pronounces 
them to be worse than they ever were before. I can remember 
the time when servants were first expected to be clean, but baths 
were not provided, and to use the bath-room, which was done on 
the sly, was thought as great an impertinence as if they had 
asked for dessert every day after dinner. 

Customs change, but the big fact always remains the same, 
that the relation between master and servant is, and must always 
be, one of self-interest. Within limits each one tries to get the 
best of the bargain. The most self-denying Christian principles 
are of no avail ; one pays to command, the other receives to obey. 
Carried to a logical conclusion, these principles would lead to the 
Christian mistress doing the work, and the idle maid going to 
bed, or the humble Christian servant declaring that her work was 
a pleasure, and that she could not possibly take her wages. No, we 
are just both sides as selfish as we dare be. There is reason, too, 
for that irritating attitude of English servants declaring they will 
not do work they have not been engaged to do. The common 
sense of the matter protects them from each other, as one master- 
ful selfish servant would get all her work done for her by another, 
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as boys get their lessons done at school, if public opinion amongst 
themselves were not strongly against such a shuffling of duties. 

This self-interested bargain between masters and servants can 
only be settled on each individual case. The merits on each side 
must, according to one of the oldest of the heathen symbols, be 
placed in the scales, and the noble, majestic, upright figure of 
justice must hold out her arm and adjust the balance. 

We never get beyond this, and it is the only escape from the 
greatest of tyrannies—the power, either by gold or by force, of 
one human being over another. This power it will ever be the 
business of civilisation to rule and to diminish. This, in our day, 
is the business, first of the master of a house or, when he has the 
chance, of the County Court judge. 

A curious remnant of serfdom lingers amongst ourselves. In 
royal households, I believe, but certainly in the Queen’s, no 
character is given. Servants are never sent away except for very 
grave offences, and then they are ruined. If they choose to leave, 
they go without receiving any character or reference at all. 

As we get older we most of us step into shoes we should have 
vowed in our youth we never would put on, and each one in his 
generation sees some progress in civilisation which has ruined 
servants, and feels that good servants are far more rare and 
difficult to find than they were twenty, thirty, or, say, fifty years 
ago. Good servants, by which I mean devoted unselfish human 
beings, are never likely to be a great glut in the market, but 
then, are extra good judicious sensible masters and mistresses so 
very common ? I was glad to see that the case I have alluded to 
was fought on the servant’s side by Hunt’s registry office, as law 
is apt to be on the side of the wealthy, and every trial where the 
servant is properly defended must be a gain, as regards fairness, 
towards a class whose sole power, as a rule, is to make themselves 
very disagreeable, and then go away. 

The temptation to give false or partially false characters is a 
very great one to young and kind-hearted people. As in so many 
other cases, the public themselves are responsible for this, so many 
people like being deceived, and look upon truth as naked and 
barbaric. Ifa mistress gives an honest character, not all praise, 
in nine cases out of ten the servant fails to get the place. This 
state of things is unreasonable and ridiculous, and if those about 
to engage a servant would ask for the chief failing of the person 
they are going to admit into their families they would be better 
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able to judge if the servant were likely to suit them or not. I 
remember many years ago being asked if I knew of a young 
nurse who was to have every good quality under the sun. She 
was to be strong, she was to ask for no holidays, she was never to 
leave the children to associate with the other servants, her temper 
was to be perfect, and so on. I wrote back that such a combina- 
tion of good qualities as was expected for twenty pounds a year, 
Thad never yet met with in any young mother. 

A wit of fifty years ago used to say, ‘I marry my wife for her 
money, I engage my footmen for their looks, as those are the 
only two things that can possibly be known beforehand.’ As is 
common enough with a cynical remark, there is a good deal of 
truth in the saying. 

The usual characters given are often clever skating on thin 
ice, and convey very little real knowledge of the servant’s faults or 
merits. Servants, like other people, have undoubtedly the defects 
of their virtues, and the wise way is to make up our minds what 
we are prepared to give up. If we go in for youth and good 
looks, we can scarcely hope for the qualities we may expect to 
find in age and ugliness. In considering the merits of a situation 
the more educated mind should not fail to look at it from the 
point of view of the servant. 

Of all the deadly dull subjects of conversation amongst women 
the deadliest is the abuse of servants, and few seem to realise that 
it is practically self-condemnation, as in the long run bad servants 
mean bad mistresses. How often I have longed to say this, when 
after a dreary dull dinner some woman starts the dreaded topic! 
It is worse than fishing talk or hunting talk or shooting talk, 
worse even than that tiresome male account of deer-stalking when 
a man always declares he has just missed a royal, and brought 
home an infant. 

When we think of servants’ homes and trainings, and how their 
youth has been passed, especially in large towns, and how they are 
suddenly brought to face unaccustomed luxury and high feeding, 
and to live an exciting life of society among themselves, the 
ceaseless wonder to me always is that servants are as good as they 
are and keep as straight as they do, more especially as they are 
very often set a very bad example by the people they serve. In 
large households where there are many, and consequently idle, 
men-servants, keeping up a high standard of morality is hopeless, 
or at any rate very difficult. 
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These large houses are so exceptional one need hardly speak of 
them. They have no difficulty in getting servants who rejoice in 
the high feeding and luxurious ways, but very often the best 
servants are quite alive to the objections of such places, and gladly 
come back to smaller and quieter families. 

Under-servants in moderate-sized houses are the ones that 
excite my pity. It is always ‘the girl’ who is to do this and that, 
the half up and half down drudge who has two or three people who 
think they have an absolute right over her; or ‘the boy,’ who 
is to have all work and no play. It is on the same principle, I 
suppose, as the ‘fag’ at school. ‘I had to do it once, so now I 
will make some one else do the same.’ Petty love of power and 
cruelty is so inherent in human nature. As was recounted the 
other day in the ‘Spectator, ‘I'll learn you to be a toad,’ the 
remark of the small urchin, as stone in hand, he eyed the offending 
animal. 

This is pretty well the attitude of those above to those who are 
below ; but, luckily, except in the case of toads, such feelings have 
to be kept under. Visions of County Court judges and newspaper 
reports keep people in order. I doubt not that it will be thought 
strange and very unnecessary, but I am not without some feeling 
of compassion for the whole class of servants. Though I believe, 
in their way, as a rule, they enjoy their lives very well, and their 
companionship with each other, though quite unconscious of it 
themselves, I cannot help feeling that their lives are far from 
satisfactory. It is all such a matter of day by day, leads to so 
little, and they are so childishly improvident of their own future. 
In service they are never supposed to be out of temper, never to 
feel ill, and never to lessen their energies in the handling of the 
proverbial new broom. All these merits it is almost inhuman to 
expect them always to display. If we feel ill, many of us can lie 
in bed ; if servants are equally bad, they generally get up and do 
their work, not so much for the convenience of their master and 
mistress as because they are extremely loyal about putting their 
work on to fellow servants. 

I have a great weakness for that virtue which causes people to 
be more stuck up and pleased with themselves than any other— 
namely, early rising; but if I choose to breakfast at eight in 
winter and come down to find all clean and prepared, it means 
that two or three young women very fond of their beds have been 
groping about in the dark with candles doing their work before 
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breakfast. Of course it will be urged they are paid for this, which 
is true, and, luckily for servants, there are a great number of 
masters and mistresses who do not like getting up early. 

One of the many causes of disappointments about servants is, 
that if people treat them kindly they expect gratitude in return, 
which to my mind is nonsense. You treat them kindly because 
you think it right to do so; if they do their duty, the bargain is 
closed, there is no room for gratitude on either side. I remember 
a friend who had been good to a little Swiss nursery-maid, and 
reproached her for leaving her to go to another situation with 
slightly higher wages. The girl put out her hands and shrugged 
her little shoulders, and said, ‘Mon Dieu! Madame; que voulez- 
vous, j’ai quitté ma mére pour cela.’ How true it was, and not 
only her mother, but her green Swiss valley with the beautiful 
sunlit mountains all around, to live in London with its smoke and 
its darkness! My friend was convinced, and said no more. 

I think one of the most essential qualities in managing a 
household is courage. If you have had bad luck with servants, 
good luck may come next time. Ruling a household is better 
done by instinct than experience, by youth than age. A young 
friend wrote to me the other day from abroad, where the English 
so often complain of the difficulty of managing mixed households, 
and insist on trying to do it on the English lines, which fails as 
completely as turf under a southern sun. She said, ‘ My house- 
hold was never a first consideration. It is the last thing that 
ever bothers me.; life is too short and far too full of interest for 
me ever to have time for trouble with servants. I have a system. 
It is this—I tell it to each new person as they come—“ Remember 
one thing : I never will know the reason for disturbances in the 
house. Fight out your battles downstairs; if you cannot live 
together, then go. I make them as comfortable as I can, leaving 
it to their honour not to leave the house unservanted, but having 
no fixed day for any one to go out. I say, as long as the house is 
running on greased wheels, as long as my bells are answered, and 
as long as it does not inconvenience me, and the work is done, 
you need never ask for leave to goout.” Idivide my departments 
into three, and allow the head of each three to control entirely 
the under-man or woman, even as far as paying the wages and 
dismissing them. I insist that any one servant should do 
another’s work, and I should not hesitate to tell the cook he 
must please go out and harness the pony, though I should apologise 
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for doing it.’ I wonder if this good lady ever asks her coachman 
to cook the dinner! 

This delightful household would probably work better in Italy 
or Spain than in England. But it would be good, I think, if we 
could introduce a little more of the spirit of this method any- 
where. Even in England, I have always found servants object to 
nothing if they are told of it beforehand. But they do not like 
unexpected duties sprung upon them, and this is not otherwise 
than a safe rule for their own protection. 

Servants almost always behave admirably when their common 
humanity is affected ; at times of sorrow or joy, births and deaths, 
or any sudden change and loss of fortune, they are shaken out of the 
habitual selfishness of their attitude. But they soon resent once 
more, the position being different from what they undertook when 
engaged. This reminds me of rather afunny story. A vicarage was 
lent, servants and all, to some town relations. These good people 
thought it desirable in a clergyman’s house to have prayers in 
the morning. This the servants resented, as on previous holidays 
of the vicar they had been left alone. So by the mouth of the 
parlourmaid they conveyed this opinion—that they had never 
had prayers on board wages ! 

The attitude of mind, and the ways and customs of servants, 
are as incomprehensible to us as are those of the gipsies. To 
worry and hurry people who have not our views, whose laws are 
not ours, whose morality is not ours, whose customs are not ours, 
is a most useless tyranny, be it directed against gipsies or against 
servants. 

These manners and customs have grown up, and are repeated 
by servants over and over again, in a way that they themselves 
often do not understand. One of their invariable rules, and one 
that is often commented on, is, that servants almost without 
exception refuse to eat game. It is generally supposed that this 
is because game does not cost their masters and mistresses actual 
money. This is so foolish a reason, I cannot believe it to have 
been the origin of the objection. I feel that it is far more likely 
that in the days before railways, when game travelled slowly, it 
was the fashion for everybody to eat high game, but that when it 
got past sending to table—unbought luxury though it was—the 
thrifty housekeeper suggested to the cook that the servants might 
have it. They had far better opportunity than the masters 
upstairs of judging the state it was in, and I confess it does not 
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surprise me that, as a body, they declined to make their dinner off 
it. And so it grew into that mysterious thing, a custom for 
servants not to eat game. 

Another frequent cause of complaint is that servants, even 
the best and most devoted, will not tell of each other. It is 
useless to expect it, just as useless as a master expecting boys to 
tell tales at a public school. And on the whole, this is a good 
rule even for ourselves: if a system of tale-bearing could he 
established, it would make life unbearable for all of us. 

Why servants always call upper servants Mr. and Mrs., and 
the friends and guests who come to their master’s house by the 
simple surname, I have never been able to evolve or understand. 
When I was young I remember standing in the hall of a large 
house in Carlton House Terrace waiting to know ifthe mistress of the 
house was well enough to see me, when a huge London footman came 
up and said, ‘ Well, miss, and how’s X. ?’ (naming, without his title, 
a distinguished earl and member of the Cabinet). ‘I lived with 
X. once.’ And I am sure he believed his question was put in a 
friendly way, not meaning at all to be impertinent, as he was no 
longer in the Earl’s service. The custom will remain a meaning- 
less mystery—it gives them pleasure and does us no harm. 

Of all servants that I have known in my life, the ones I have 
admired and respected most are the children’s nurses. The love 
and devotion they give to children not their own is touching toa 
degree that is almost extraordinary. 

The highest life which George Eliot could imagine for 
‘Romola’ at the end of her life of disappointment and failure was 
to attend and minister to the children of others. 

These nurses will often refuse to leave children even when it 
is for their interest to do so, knowing all the same, quite well, 
the time will come when the children will leave them, as com- 
pletely as an animal leaves its mother when it no longer wants 
her. 

I asked a nurse of this type once, when she was getting old, 
why she had never married. ‘Ob, M’um,’ she said, ‘can’t you 
guess? I had passed my life in the nursery amongst ladies and 
gentlemen; my own class who wished to marry me were dis- 
tasteful to me, and I was too proud for anything else.’ This last 
half sentence, with its faint allusion to having loved some one 
above her in her youth, touched me supremely. Servants must 
so often pass through a temptation of the kind. 
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Nothing is of more importance than to help servants with 
their money affairs. They are very ignorant and very improvident, 
though often very generous. Another poor nurse’s nerves were too 
broken by the loss of her savings through an unfortunate invest- 
ment to go back into the nursery ; she took a lady’s-maid’s place, 
and worked to the end of her days. 

Her former life having been spent in the nursery with the 
refining influence of love for the children and intimacy with the 
mother, she found her fellow-servants coarse, and their manners 
and ways trying to her. She took to playing Patience by herself 
in the evening, that she might keep out of their way without 
seeming rude to them. 

This, besides other reasons, makes it very desirable children 
should early come downstairs for their meals, and the nurse go to 
hers with the other servants. She does not very often like this, 
but it is for her good and much more for her own happiness that 
she should not lose touch with her class, and isolate herself on 
a slightly raised position which, from the very nature of the 
circumstances, can only lead to her own unhappiness. 

We are always hearing, and Christmas always brings it pro- 
minently forward, of the frightful distress and want among the 
poor, and yet single-handed or under servants are becoming more 
and more difficult to find, and the empire, we are told, is likely to 
be in the greatest distress for want of recruits. 

Board schools are educating our poorest children; is it not 
possible to make some bridge that will help them over the two 
or three years between their leaving school and attaining an age 
which would fit the boys to enlist and the girls to go into service? 
Discipline and loss of liberty in domestic service may be a hard 
fate, but I trust education in time will convince them that it 
is far preferable to want and squalor, dirt and misery. 

Till some system of a humanising kind can be started to carry 
on what has been begun at school, compulsory education seems to 
be in part money thrown away, so far as concerns the class for 
whose good it principally became the law of the land. 


‘I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding ; and lo ! it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw and 
considered it well; I looked upon it and received instruction.’—Proverbs, xxiv. 30, 
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AN INVOLUNTARY PRESIDENT: 


I poN’T suppose you ever heard of the Republic of Orizaba 
(remarked my friend, the Hon. James K. Smith). It only existed 
as an independent republic for about a dozen years. You see, it 
used to be a part of the Republic of Central America, and it was 
such a worthless strip of land and fever, that when it set up on its 
own account the Central Americans didn’t take the trouble to recon- 
quer it, and waited till the United States reconquered it for them. 
Orizaba had one seaport, where perhaps three or four tramp 
steamers called in the course of the year, to see if they could pick 
up a cargo of logwood. The country was full of logwood of the 
very best quality, but the natives were so lazy that they would 
never cut it unless they were paid by the day, and even then 
they worked so slowly that it took about two months to 
furnish a cargo for a 2,000-ton tramp, This same little seaport, 
which called itself the city of Santa Rosa, consisted of about 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, living mostly in one story adobe 
houses, and it was the capital of the Republic. 
The way I came to be President of Orizaba was what I started 
out to tell you, and I'll try to keep to the point. If I get 
wandering off into other subjects just pull me up, and start me 
again on the right track. Along in 1876 I was the junior partner 
of a firm in San Francisco that did a big business in lumber. 
Bromley, Twichell, & Co. was the name of the firm, and I was the Co. 
Old Bromley, the senior partner, was a mighty enterprising man, 
and one day he came to me and told me that there was a chance 
of building up a tremendous trade in logwood, provided somebody 
would go to Santa Rosa and run the thing. ‘So,’ says Bromley, 
‘I have decided that you are just the man for the place, and I 
want you to start by a steamer that is going to sail for the Central 
American ports next Wednesday, and will put you ashore at Santa 
Rosa. Ive induced the administration to make Santa Rosa a 
consular port, and you will be appointed consul at that place in 
the course of a day or two. There won’t be any money in the 
office, but you won’t have any official work to do, and the fact 
that you are consul will give you all the opportunities you will 
1 Copyright 1898 by W. L, Alden, in the United States of America, 
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need for collaring the logwood business. I believe that is all I 
have to say, and I presume, Mr. Smith, that you will be ready to 
sail next week.’ 

That was just old Bromley’s way. He never wasted a word, 
Some men would have taken half a day to tell me what they 
expected me to do in Santa Rosa; but Bromley just let me know 
that I was to go there and collar the logwood business, I was to 
do it in my own way, and if I succeeded it would bring me a lot 
of money, and if I failed, why Bromley would size the thing up, 
and put the blame where it belonged. I never hesitated a 
minute about going, and when I landed at Santa Rosa, with a 
trunk, an American flag, and two thousand dollars in my belt, I 
knew that I had my future as a business man in my own hands, 

The President was old General Alvarez, who had been elected 
twice, and had then made up his mind that elections were a waste 
of time, and consequently held on to his office without asking any 
permission of any one. He was glad to be recognised by the United 
States, and as I was the only consul in the whole Republic, I was 
a pretty important man. However, my mind was more set on 
business than it was on honour and glory; I went to work and 
gathered together more logwood in two months than had been 
exported in the previous two years, I loaded a tramp with the log- 
wood, and my firm decided to run a monthly steamer of their own 
between San Francisco and Santa Rosa. I saw, too, that the 
country was full of first-class mahogany, and I calculated to build up 
a good business in that as well as in logwood. Besides, I meant to 
induce the natives to goin for coffee-growing. In short, I thought 
I saw my way to make a big fortune for myself and partners, 
and to make the Republic of Orizaba a prosperous concern. 

I had been in Santa Rosa about a fortnight, when a young 
fellow—Colonel Mendoza—who was the commander of the 
President’s guard, came rushing up to my door with his drawn 
sword in his hand, and a mob of soldiers and citizens—if a lot of 
lazy half-dressed Indians can be called citizens—at his heels, I 
let him in at once, for he was evidently in a big hurry, and so 
was the crowd that was after him. He dropped into a chair clean 
out of breath, and by the time I grasped the situation and got my 
gun ready, the whole crowd was hammering at the door, and 
yelling for the Colonel to come out and be killed. I will say he 
was a brave man, for although he had every reason to believe that 
the mob would break in and massacre him, he sat smiling and 
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gasping in his chair, and as soon as he got his breath he began to 
apologise for disturbing me, and offered to leave at once if he was 
putting me toany inconvenience. I told him to stop where he was, 
and then I opened the door, and, holding my Winchester in my 
left hand, I asked the people what they wanted. Somebody sings 
out that they wanted Mendoza’s life, and meant to have it, and 
that if I interfered in the circus I would be hung on the nearest 
tree. I didn’t make any answer until I had seized my big 
American flag, and spread it out on the front door sill, and all 
along my entrance hall. Then I says to the crowd that I was the 
American Consul; that nobody could get into the house without 
trampling on the American flag, and if any living Orizabian 
dared so much as to touch it with his dirty bare foot, I’d send for 
a man-of-war that would blow the town to smithereens, and hang 
the President and every other man in the Republic who was 
respectable enough to wear trousers. ‘I give you fair warning,’ 
I added, ‘that I shall open fire on you from my top windows in 
five minutes, and I’m not afraid to fight you and your whole army 
till you take a bath, which, I calculate, will be some years to 
come.’ That settled them. Like all half-civilised half-breeds, 
they could understand the meaning of a rifle in a white man’s 
bands. They slunk away as if they had been operated on with a 
horsewhip, and when I went back to the room where the Colonel 
was sitting he put his arms round my neck, and kissed me on both 
cheeks, and swore that he would never forget that I had saved his 
life— which there isn’t the slightest doubt I that had. 

That was the beginning of my friendship with the Colonel. 
We got to be as thick as thieves in a short time, and the Colonel 
hardly ever failed to come and smoke my cigars in the evening when 
he was off duty. He was polite, brave, and good-tempered, and 
as for honesty, he seemed now and then to have a little inkling of 
what it meant, which was more than could be said for any other 
Orizabian. If he had been raised in a Christian land, with 
Sunday schools, and newspapers, and honest elections, he would 
probably have turned out to be a first-class man. 

One evening Mendoza said to me, as he was starting for home, 
‘Don Smith, I want you to promise me that you won’t go out of 
this house for the next two days. You will be perfectly safe so 
long as you are in your own house, but I can’t answer for your 
life if you step outside your door, until I send you word that the 
danger is over.’ 
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‘What’s up?’ said I. ‘Are you going to have a revolua 
tion ?’ 

‘I can tell you nothing,’ he replied. ‘Remember that you 
once stood between me and a mob that would have shot me in an 
hour’s time if you had not interfered. That mob was acting 
under orders from the President, as I suspected at the time, and 
now know. You are not exactly a popular person at the Palace 
just at present, and I beg that you will listen to my advice, and 
not run into danger.’ 

It so happened that I was behindhand in my correspondence 
just then, and the monthly steamer for San Francisco was to sail 
in three days more. While I didn’t feel like hiding in my house 
from any number of Greasers, I thought that I might just as well 
take the next two days for squaring up my correspondence, and at 
the same time avoid the danger that Mendoza hinted at. Sol 
told him that I would do as he said, and he went away thanking 
me warmly, and assuring me that I could count on him to the 
death. 

The next day at daybreak I thought I heard a lot of musketry, 
but I fell asleep again, and when I woke up for all day, I rather 
imagined that I had been dreaming. The next day after that 
was as quiet as a New England Sunday, but on the third day, at 
about eight o’clock in the morning, Mendoza marched up to my 
door with an escort of fifty soldiers, and when I showed myself the 
whole gang began to yell, ‘ Long life to President Smith,’ 

‘What's the meaning of this?’ I said to Mendoza, when he 
and I were alone in my back office. 

‘It means,’ said he, ‘that you are the President of Orizaba, 
and I have come to escort you to the Palace.’ 

‘Considering that Iam not a citizen of Orizaba, and that I 
am an American consul, and furthermore, that I know nothing 
whatever about your political affairs, it seems to me that a man 
ought to be ashamed of telling me at so early an hour as eight 
o'clock in the morning, that I am President of your rubbishing 
Republic.’ 

‘Pardon, your Excellency,’ said Mendoza. ‘It pleases you to 
joke, and it is not my place to find fault with a President’s jokes. 
Permit me to remind you that I owe you my life. Also I beg to 
say that I very nearly owed the late President Alvarez my death. 
I have rewarded Alvarez by overthrowing him, and he is now on 
board the steamer on his way to your former country. To you, I 
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have tried to show my gratitude by making you President. I 
fail to see that there is anything amusing in this.’ 

‘ But, my dear young man,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I’m very much obliged 
to you for your gratitude, but, as I said before, I’m not a citizen 
of your Republic, and I don’t see how you are going to make a 
President out of a foreigner.’ 

‘Again I beg your Excellency’s pardon, said Mendoza. 
‘The day before yesterday, when I arrested Alvarez, I made my- 
self Dictator. The first decree I issued was one making you a 
citizen. Then I ordered an election for President, which took 
place yesterday, and you had the usual majority of seven hundred 
and forty-eight thousand votes, your adversary, Dr. Del Valle, 
having two hundred and nine. So you see you are regularly 
elected, and I have, of course, resigned my position as Dictator. 

‘But, you amiable lunatic,’ said I, ‘do you mean to tell me 
that seven hundred and forty thousand people, or thereabouts, 
voted for me, though most of them had never so much as heard of 
my existence before election day ?’ 

‘TI have not said that seven hundred and forty thousand people 
voted for you, Don Smith,’ he replied. ‘ There are never more than 
three or four hundred who vote in any election in this country. 
It is the business of the police to conduct an election, and to give 
the proper candidate the proper number of votes. Alvarez always 
had from seven hundred and forty thousand to seven hundred and 
fifty thousand majority, and we thought it right that you should 
have the same.’ I assure you that everything has been done in 
the most regular and constitutional way, and your election is as 
valid as that of the President of the United States.’ 

I could have told my friend that he hadn’t hit on a very good 
comparison, for the President of the United States at that time 
happened to be Mr. Hayes, who owed his election to the fact that 
the Louisiana Returning Board—a set of gamblers and thieves— 
who counted the votes of Louisiana, sold the vote of the State to 
the Republicans, though it fairly belonged to the Democrats. 
However, Mendoza didn’t know that little circumstance, and I 
wasn’t going to give my country away by mentioning it. 

‘Tl admit,’ said I, ‘for the sake of argument, that I have 
been elected President, and am a citizen of Orizaba. But I am 
still the American Consul, and if I accept your Presidency I must 
resign my Consulate, and give up my logwood business, and I 
don’t mean to do either.’ 
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‘Your heart is most noble, Don Smith,’ said Mendoza, ‘ but you 
do not as yet fully understand the customs of this country. The 
United States will never know that you are President unless you 
inform them of the fact. Then why not continue to be consul? 
There is no reason why a President should not carry on a great 
and glorious business like yours, especially when he can, if he 
chooses, confiscate all the logwood in the country. Beloved friend 
and preserver! Let me beg you to accept the Presidency to 
which an admiring nation has elected you. If you do not like 
the position, you can retire before your term of office expires, and 
I will take your place. I forgot to say that I am your Vice- 
President, and that while Dictator I also promoted myself to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and to the supreme command of the 
army.’ 

Well, I talked a while longer with Mendoza, and then I took 
ten minutes to think the thing over. So far as I could see, I was 
at least as good a President as President Hayes, and as there was 
no work for an American Consul to do in Orizaba, I didn’t see 
that I need resign an office that wasn’t anything but a name. So 
on the whole I decided to accept the Presidency, and marched 
arm in arm with General Mendoza to the Palace. I never saw 
more enthusiastic people in my life than the people of Santa 
Rosa. They lined the sides of the street, and cheered for me as 
if I was Abraham Lincoln come to life again. I was surprised at 
this, but Mendoza afterwards told me that there was a policeman 
with a knife standing behind every citizen who hadn’t previously 
expressed his confidence in me, and that any man who hadn’t 
cheered for me would have found himself in difficulties. ‘ There 
is nothing so easy to arouse as public enthusiasm,’ said Mendoza, 
‘provided you know how to do it, and can trust the police.’ 
Mendoza wasn’t what you could fairly call a great man, but he 
knew politics from A to Z. 

I hadn’t been President three days before I saw the tremen- 
dous advantages of the place. I had the best sort of food and 
drink, and lodging and clothes, and although I couldn’t collect a 
particle of salary, owing to the treasury being empty, I had 
ail the comforts that Orizaba could produce. I found that 
there weren’t any taxes whatever. When old Alvarez wanted 
money he sent word to the rich men of the country that he 
wanted a Government loan at fifteen or perhaps twenty per cent., 
just as the notion struck him, and that each man would please to 
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send so much—mentioning the exact amount—to the Palace 
within twenty-four hours. When I made it understood that no more 
such loans would be asked for, I had on my side every man in 
Orizaba who was rich enough to wear shoes. To raise a revenue I 
imposed taxes payable in logwood and mahogany and coffee and 
bananas, and the way the taxes poured into the Palace-yard would 
have astonished you. I satisfied my conscience, so far as my 
San Francisco partners were concerned, by sending them about 
one-half the amount of taxes, and the rest I sold to any purchasers 
that happened to come along, and turned the money into the 
treasury. Considering that I never claimed or took a cent of 
salary the whole time I was President, I think I was pretty 
middling honest. I considered then, as I do now, that my first 
duty was to the people that I ruled over, and I was satisfied with 
the profits that I made out of my logwood business. 

There is no denying that I did use the combination of Presi- 
dency and Consulate to the advantage of my San Francisco firm. 
When I wanted any favour from the Government I used to write 
as a private American citizen to myself as consul asking for it. 
Then I would forward the letter, with a strong recommendation, 
to myself as President, and generally I granted the request. 
Some men in my place would simply have taken possession of 
anything they wanted, without any formalities ; but I always had 
a respect for law and order, and I always endeavoured to be as 
honest as the particular situation in which I found myself would 
allow me to be,.without seriously injuring myself or my friends, 
IThope you won’t think I am boasting of my extreme honesty. 
I'm no Pharisee, and if I am better than the average man I’m 
the last one to go about calling attention to the fact. 

I tried to improve the moral and material condition of the 
natives, but I couldn’t make the least impression on them. You 
can’t make a man work when he can earn a living by lying on his 
back in the shade and eating ripe bananas. As for getting the 
people to understand the benefits of education, I might as well 
have tried to get a milkman to understand the benefits of not 
yelling his head off in the streets. There were about a dozen 
men in Santa Rosa, not counting the priests, who could read and 
write, and they wanted to keep the knowledge to themselves. 
They said that if I tried to establish public schools, and to make 
the people attend them, there would be a revolution in good 
earnest, However, I did accomplish one great reform, When I 
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took the Presidency the whole country was swarming with police, 
who stole pretty much everything they could lay their hands on, 
and kept the population in a state of terror by their crimes. [ 
just abolished the entire police force, with the exception of two 
constables whom I kept in the Palace-yard, where I could keep my 
eye on them. The army consisted of fifty men under Lieutenant- 
General Mendoza, and I gave orders that the soldiers should shoot 
any man on sight whom they might catch in the act of committing 
any police operation. This very nearly put an end to crime in 
Orizaba. You see, the average Orizabian, providing he wasn’t a 
professional policeman, hadn’t the energy to steal, and with the 
exception that now and then there would bea quarrel, and one man 
would stab another, there was less crime in Orizaba than in any 
community that I ever knew anything about. 

Well, not to take up too much time, I will just say that I 
culed Orizaba for a year and a month, and in that time I made the 
fortune of my San Francisco firm, besides doing more to develop 
the trade of the country than any Central American President 
ever dreamed of doing. I filled up the empty treasury till it 
contained over seventeen thousand dollars, which in the eyes of an 
Orizabian was a tremendous sum, and Lieutenant-General Mendoza 
couldn’t resist the temptation to handle it. He came to me one 
day, with a file of soldiers at his back, and said that he was awfully 
sorry, but that the troops had revolted that morning and made 
him Dictator, and that unless I left for Francisco by that day’s 
steamer, he was afraid that he couldn’t restrain the bloodthirsty 
instincts of the men. 

I didn’t reproach Mendoza, though he knew well enough that 
I understood just how much truth there was in his pretence that 
the soldiers had revolted. I told him that I would yield only to 
force, and that if he wanted me to leave the Palace he would have 
to carry me out. So he ordered his men to handcuff me and 
put me on board the steamer, which they accordingly did. The 
steamer was one belonging to my San Francisco firm, and though 
the captain was considerably astonished to see me handcuffed, and 
offered to take his crew and clean out the town, I told him it was 
all right. And so it proved to be. 

Mendoza had forgotten that I was the United States Consul as 
well as the President. When I got back to San Francisco I com- 
plained to the Government that I had been forcibly expelled from 
Orizaba, and I demanded seventeen thousand dollars as damages. 
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The Government, being glad of a safe chance to display a spirited 
foreign policy, sent a man-of-war to Santa Rosa without delay, and 
not only collected those seventeen thousand dollars from President 
Mendoza, but required him to resign his position as President in 
favour of the President of Central America. The final result was 
that Orizaba lost its independence, and became once more a part 
of Central America, and that Mendoza had to emigrate or be shot 
asatraitor. As he had no money, he probably starved to death 
in some South American Republic. 

It never leaked out in the United States that I had been 
President of Orizaba, and I shouldn’t tell the story now if it were 
not that I am out of the consular service for good, and am rich 
enough not to want any more favours from the Government. I 
still feel a little sorry for Mendoza, for he was a good fellow in his 
way, though a full treasury was something that he couldn’t keep his 
hands off. He must have been considerably astonished at the 
way I turned the tables on him, and I don’t doubt he was heartily 
sorry that he hadn’t been faithful to me. Any man who does a 
mean action in order to make money, and finds that he doesn’t 
make it, must feel more or less sorry if there is anything good 
in him. 

W. L. ALDEN. 
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SOME REAL TIGER STORIES. 


WE have all heard of snake stories, fish stories, dog stories, even 
parrot stories; but I am not aware that any writer of unim- 
peachable veracity has ever related to the public real, honest, 
truthful tiger stories. Now, I am generally admitted by my 
friends never to have initiated, circulated, or otherwise propagated 
a falsehood since I got out of long clothes; as to what happened 
before that interesting episode in my life, they are, of course, 
unprepared to take their affidavit on the matter. At any rate, 
they maintain that I have never told a lie to their certain know- 
ledge and belief—that, in fact, like George Washington, I could 
not tell one even if I tried to (on a matter of such momentous 
importance to the public, I do not care to hide my light under a 
bushel, for that is entirely a false modesty ). 

Not only, however, am I a truthful man, but—if the old 
saying be correct about judging of a person’s character by the 
company he keeps—my informants are all of the same standard 
of rectitude. Iam insisting on this fact because my tiger stories 
are not sensational, nor marvellous, nor blood-curdling (historical 
events seldom are); but they are unmistakably, hopelessly, in- 
curably veracious—in fact, they bear the impress of probability 
on every feature. The mere fact that whereas the aforesaid 
snake stories, fish stories, dog stories, parrot stories are generally 
manufactured in America (I mean appertain to events which 
occurred there), my real tiger stories hail from India, on the other 
side of the terrestrial globe—this mere fact ought to remove from 
them the faintest suspicion of exaggeration. Nay, so struck was 
I with the importance of these events when I came to know them, 
either directly or through my truthful and intelligent informants, 
that I thought of inducing the writers of Indian history—but 
that is another story, as my friend Mr. Rudyard Kipling says. 
To return to our tigers. 

I knew an old shikari who had fought many a battle with the 
royal Bengal tiger, and had had many a hair-breadth escape from 
the latter’s jaws. When too old to carry on his campaigns, he 
delighted in telling an admiring audience, in his native village, 
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all the adventures of his life; then, when he waxed warm over 
the heroic theme, he, like an old warrior, would shoulder his 
crutch (metaphorically, of course) and fight anew the battles of 
his youth. But among these adventures, the following is perhaps 
the most noteworthy. 

One fine afternoon, having nothing better to do, he went out 
fishing with half a dozen of his friends—this is not going to be a 
fish story, but a real, live tiger story, the fishy part coming in 
only incidentally. They chose a small river some couple of 
hundred yards in width. One bank of the river was flat and 
open, but the other was somewhat undulating and shrubby—in 
fact, it was adjacent to a jungle. The fishers sat in a row about 
ten paces apart on the former bank; each had a loaded gun by 
his side as a precaution against unwelcome intruders. Now, our 
friend, who happened to be situated at one extremity of the row 
of fishers, had been negotiating very little business for some time, 
when, feeling tired of holding his rod, he very naturally laid it 
down by his side for a moment to have a pull at his hookah as a 
consolation for his ill-luck. While engaged in this operation he 
heard a swish, and, turning round, beheld his rod scudding along 
the surface of the water like a racing-yacht. Evidently it was a 
forty-pounder that had got hold of the other end of the line! 
Such a catch was worth a little exertion; so he plunged into the 
water and struck out for the rod. He came up with it almost at 
the other side of the river, but at that instant a terrific roar was 
heard, a tiger leapt on the swimmer from the neighbouring bush, 
and was off with him before his startled companions could raise a 
finger on his behalf. 

The shikari was a little stunned by the tiger’s onslaught; he 
recovered consciousness, however, in a few minutes, when he 
found himself lying on the tiger’s back and in full sail towards 
the heart of the jungle. Fortunately, he was not seriously hurt, 
as the tiger had gripped him by the arm just above the elbow. 
There he lay quite helpless; what was he to do? Any move- 
ment on his part might have made his condition far worse ; so he 
lay perfectly quiet, and shut his eyes as if he were dead. Perhaps 
he meditated on the happy home he had left behind—what his 
wife and children would feel when his comrades broke the news. 
Soon, however, the tiger arrived at his den, which was no more 
than a hollow scooped in the sand at the foot of a large tree. 
There the tiger deposited him and covered him over loosely with 
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some sand. Luckily for him his face was uppermost when he 
fell, otherwise he would have had no other alternative between 
death by suffocation and death from the tiger if he had dared to 
move. As it was, he could manage to breathe gently, and even to 
have an occasional glimpse under his eyelids. After this opera- 
tion of partial burial, the tiger ran ahead a few yards, but 
returned instantly as if he had some misgivings in his mind, 
Seeing, however, all safe, he bounded forth, but again returned to 
make assurance doubly sure. He kept up this method of self- 
persuasion for a few times, till, feeling quite certain about the 
matter, he finally went away on his mission. After waiting a few 
minutes to see that the tiger had really gone, our shikari sprang 
up and climbed the tree just over the den, and hid himself well 
among the leaves. He had not long to wait for the dénouement, 
for the tiger soon returned, accompanied by a tigress and a couple 
of cubs (like a generous and exemplary husband and father, the 
tiger evidently scorned to eat on the sly). They came along with 
many a joyful cat-like gambol in anticipation of the great feast, 
and found the den—empty! Such a lamentation over the lost 
dinner then arose as was never heard before in the whole animal 
kingdom ; in fact, the tigers persisted so long in their piteous 
cries, that our shikari began to have some doubts as to the 
righteousness of defrauding the poor creatures of their hard- 
earned wages; but he was prevented from offering himself to 
them in a moment of misguided magnanimity by the thought of 
his own wife and children, whose claim upon him was obviously 
higher. At any rate, he stuck in the tree all night, as it was too 
risky to venture out in the ensuing darkness ; then next morning, 
when the coast was clear, he fled home to tell me these undoubted 
facts. 

My next story is also a good one; all my stories are. In fact, 
each is better than all the others. It is not simply a tiger story, 
for there is an alligator in it; so we had better call it a 
‘tiger-and-alligator story.’ It happened in this way. Just 
outside of an Indian village there was a jheel. Now a jheel 
is a ravine between two hills, which is as dry in winter as 
a Hebrew money-lender’s heart, and full up during the 
monsoons, like the last Hammersmith ’bus on a Bank holiday. 
This jheel was close to a small river, a tributary of the 
Ganges; when the river periodically overflowed its banks 
during the rains it became one with the jheel, and on these 
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occasions the denizens of the river usually took it into their 
several heads to pay a casual visit tothe jheel. Now one evening a 
villager went to the jheel to havea wash. He may have needed 
it for all I know; history is silent on the matter, so I am unable 
to incorporate the reason into this veracious narrative. At any 
rate, he did go to have a wash, though the water was as muddy as 
a Yorkshire schoolmaster’s brains. He entered into the jheel 
right up to his neck and began to disport himself like a porpoise. 
Now a tiger, having seen him thus engaged from the top of the 
hill on the same side of the jheel, began to stalk his prey by 
stealthy creeps. Having come to a right distance, the brute 
gave a leap towards his prey. But alas! the tiger was no 
mathematician ; he evidently had neglected the study of dynamics 
in his school days (perhaps it was the fault of his parents in having 
sent him to a cheap institution). At all events, he failed to 
recognise the fact that since his prey was much lower than him- 
self in relative altitude, a leap of the right strength for a horizontal 
range would carry him beyond his mark when there was an angle 
of depression ; consequently he fell some eight or ten feet on the 
other side of the bather. 

Now it happened that in the meantime an alligator had also 
seen the villager from the opposite side of the aforesaid jheel, and, 
thinking that his dinner-time had arrived, began to draw a bee- 
line under water towards the bather. When he thought that he had 
almost come upon his prey (for he could not see very well under 
water as it was so muddy) he heard a great splash just in front, 
and thinking it was a case of ‘ now or never’ (as the bather might 
be intending that splash for a final gambol preparatory to his 
departure) he made a dash forward and brought his enormous 
jaws down upon—the tiger’s paw! 

At first the bather nearly fainted with fright when he saw the 
tiger fall on the water. He could not, however, understand for a 
few moments why the tiger did not turn round to devour him. 
What was the meaning of this strange untigerlike conduct? And 
why on earth did the tiger persist in keeping one of his paws 
under water, and beat the water savagely with the other, uttering 
horrible growls all the time? Most mysterious of all, the water 
began toturn red! Then all at once, as the frantic assaults of 
the tiger became more furious and his growls developed into roars, 
the huge tail ofan alligator reared up out of the water just in front 
of the tiger. The bather realised the situation, fled up the hill, 
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and climbed the nearest tree. When he found himself safe he had 
a second desire to faint away at the very thought of his narrow 
escape, but on second thoughts he determined with a strong effort 
to retain his senses and see the whole business through—of course, 
with the laudable object of helping the completion of this truthful 
account, 

The obvious intention of the alligator was to pull the tiger 
down under water and drown the beast ; so he worked towards 
this sole end. The tiger understood the benevolent purpose, but 
tried to frustrate the scheme by beating the snout of the alligator 
with his other paw. But, alas for him! the said snout was well 
under water, consequently he left much of his force behind on the 
surface of the water. At length his struggles became feebler and 
feebler; then he disappeared altogether from sight, blowing 
bubbles for a time like poor Clementine. 

The alligator evidently got his dinner that evening. 

I am not going to say a word in praise of my third story. I 
am so satisfied with it that I shall leave it entirely to the conscience 
of the reader to do that when he mentions it to his friends ; but I 
would earnestly exhort him to follow my example and stick to the 
truth, and not try to improve it by unnecessarily drawing upon his 
imagination in order to supplement these authenticated facts. 
The event I am about to record occurred to the shikari with 
whom the reader has already been made acquainted. This man 
was a bit of a contortionist. He explained that to me by saying 
that in his early childhood he had been intended for the noble 
profession of jugglery, and had gone through its elementary 
principles. He took to shikar eventually as it was more congenial 
to his taste. Besides this fact, it will be necessary for the sake of 
my story to mention a certain peculiarity oftigers. It is admitted 
by most experts, among others by professional tiger tamers, that 
this ferocious beast is at heart an arrant coward, and seldom dares, 
unless rendered desperate, to attack a strange and unknown 
animal, especially if it appears to be large. Having given these 
necessary explanations, I shall proceed with the story. 

Our friend the shikari, when not actually engaged in hunting, 
would often go for long strolls in the fields just to keep himself in 
trim. One day he happened to wander out farther than usual ; the 
country was rather open, with an occasional tree here and there; it 
was also undulating, so that as he walked along he would some- 
times disappear from sight below a ridge, and then appear again on 
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the next. On this eventful day, just as he reached the top of a 
mound, what was his dismay to see a tiger right ahead of him, and 
not more than five or six hundred yards away! Before he could 
hide himself below the mound, the tiger had caught sight of him, 
and began to bound along towards him at top speed. Having no 
means of defence, there was nothing for him to do but to start a 
race towards the nearest tree. The tiger, however, was by far the 
better runner of the two, and was visibly gaining on his com- 
petitor. The shikari realised that long before he could reach the 
goal the tiger would be uponhim. What was hetodo? In sheer 
desperation he resolved upon a desperate scheme as his last and 
only resource. Just as he disappeared from the tiger’s sight for 
an instant over a ridge, he halted, stretched out his legs at right 
angles, curled down his head between his legs so as to look at the 
rear, and extended his arms upwards far and wide in a fantastic 
manner, like the sails of a windmill. The tiger hove in sight in a 
few seconds. At that instant the face of this object assumed a 
most hideous grimace ; a prolonged unearthly yell was heard, such 
as had never before pierced the tympanum of a tiger, and the 
sails of the windmill began to revolve backwards and forwards as if 
a sudden whirlwind had burst upon the scene. The tiger recoiled— 
what was this? There stood a ferocious star-shaped monster, 
gigantic against the sky. Its hideous head was situated in the 
most unprecedented manner in the very centre of its body—nay, 
its vice-like jaws, between which those fiendish roars were issuing, 
were actually placed above its two fiery eyes! Its limbs were 
furiously clamouring for action against him. And the man whom 
he had been chasing, where was he? Had he been already 
devoured by this terrible beast ? 

At this thought the tiger wavered, then turned and fled. If 
his dinner had already been eaten up, then what was the use of 
engaging in an unprofitable and doubtful fight with this savage 
mons ? At that instant a parting yell, which came rolling along 
like thunder, put a sudden end to the fleeing tiger’s ratiocination. 

I shall end this veracious chronicle with the narration of an 
event which might have cost the life of a valuable officer in Her 
Majesty’s forces in India. At the time of this episode, Captain 
Mc——, of the —— Bengal Lancers, was on a visit to a civilian 
friend in a certain town in Rajputana. On the day following his 
arrival, he happened to go for a quiet walk in the neighbouring 
country, about a couple of hours before sunset. The place was 
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hilly and precipitous. After he had gone some four or five miles, 
he found himself in a narrow pathway by the side of a stegp hill, 
It was no more than a ledge cut in the hill, and about four feet 
wide ; on one side was a deep chasm, and on the other a sheer 
wall of solid rock. Along this path then he was walking, when 
on turning a corner he suddenly came face to face with a huge 
tigress. She had evidently been asleep, and was at that moment 
arousing herself with a gentle yawn. It was too late to withdraw 
from the lady’s chamber without observation ; so the gallant 
Captain determined to stand his ground and brazen it out. She 
looked in a happy frame of mind, having evidently had her dinner 
—for this was no doubt her usual postprandial siesta. So the 
Captain simply stood perfectly quiet with his eyes fixed upon her— 
not exactly inviting a conversation, but still in no way indicating 
any other feeling than that of pleasure at making her acquaintance, 
albeit it was done so unconventionally without the usual formali- 
ties. Of course in his heart of hearts he sincerely wished that she 
would retire to a more respectable distance to complete her toilet ; 
but perhaps she was a shameless hussy. At any rate she just 
continued for a few seconds to lick herself to full wakefulness ; 
then perhaps with returning consciousness she began to notice the 
impropriety of the situation and resent this intrusion upon her 
privacy. At all events she took a few steps forward, and grabbed 
at the Captain with her teeth. Luckily for him she seized him by 
the flap of his coat just over the breast, so he was not hurt by the 
blow. But the tigress then began to shake him, as a cat shakes 
a mouse, and thereby shook his senses out of him. The poor 
Captain was in a sad plight, for (as the Scotch minister had 
prayed the Lord to treat Napoleon) he was being literally shaken 
over the bottomless pit, and a fall would have been as fatal as the 
tigress’s onslaught. 

When he recovered consciousness, which was in a few minutes, 
he found himself flat on his back on the narrow ledge, with his 
feet dangling over the precipice. He opened his eyes and saw— 
not the tigress but the sky above. Where was the tigress? He 
dared not move to investigate the matter, as she might be sitting 
at his very elbow, ready to—well, it was no use thinking of what 
she might do, so he closed his eyes again and remained motionless. 
After a few minutes he thought he heard a strange noise at a little 
distance, as if somebody was sneezing violently. Who was it? 
Was it some one who had come to the rescue and beaten the 
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tigress off? No, it could be no human being that was sneezing, 
for, mingled with that sound, there were some low, disagreeable 
tigerish growls! It was the tigress herself! What was the 
matter? He slowly turned round and gave a furtive glance in 
that direction. He could hardly believe his eyes. There was the 
tigress slinking off with her tail very much between her legs, and 
sneezing most violently and making the most piteous grimaces. 
The truth dawned upon him like a flash of lightning—in the 
operation of shaking him his snuff-box had flown open from his 
waistcoat pocket, and the tigress had received the contents thereof 
fuil in her face ! 

That lady evidently objected to snuff. Perhaps she had never 
taken it before. At all events it was a most disagreeable sensation 
to her, which drove away all thoughts of physiological research in 
present discomfort. 


A. SARATHKUMAR GHOSH. 
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LONDON FISH AND FISH-SHOPS. 


Lonpon is better supplied with fish, both in quantity and quality, 
than any capital in Europe, and the only complaint is that, not- 
withstanding the multiplication of fish trains and of fast carrier boats, 
the price of the best kinds continues steadily to rise. Unfortunately 
there are grounds to believe that this rise in prices will continue, 
and that in a few years soles, turbot, red mullet, and sea-trout will, 
like turtle and oysters, be among the most expensive luxuries of 
the table. The ‘ harvest of the sea’ is not inexhaustible in certain 
classes of fish, though the supply of the common food fishes still 
shows no falling off. But even this may not last. Against the 
continued and even increasing catch of fish must be set the greater 
number of vessels employed in catching them and the improve- 
ment in their equipment; for nowadays trawling is done by 
steam, and the Grimsby steam-trawling companies employ much 
capital, as well as skilled labour, in the work. 

There is no branch of catering in London in which a little 
daily observation and knowledge of the right times and seasons at 
which to buy make so much difference in cost and satisfaction as 
in the purchase of fish ; and the person who discovers that a fresh 
herring in September and early October is among the best of 
fishes, and that there are times when good red mullet can be 
bought for sixpence instead of half-a-crown, may expand his interest 
in the subject until he finds in the fluctuations of the London 
fish supply a guide to the changes in the natural history and 
practical pursuit of all the food fishes of the British seas and rivers. 
The hunting-ground alike of the London epicure and naturalist is 
limited to the retail fish-shops; for though a certain mysterious 
glamour hangs about Billingsgate, there is little to be learnt or 
seen in the wholesale market. Even the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon’s salmon are all nailed up in boxes, duly marked with his 
Grace’s brand; and so close is the trade that even the City 
authorities do not know the quantity of each species of fish sold, or 
even the number of salmon annually brought to London. In the 
fish-shops, on the other hand, the stock is freely shown, and much 
intelligent interest is taken by the salesmen in the source and 
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quality of their splendid contribution to the London dinner 
table. 

Unlike the game supply, weather does not greatly affect the 
quantity of fish on sale. The sources from which it is derived— 
from the North Sea, Norway, and Scotland, down to the extreme 
west of the Scilly Islands—are too distant from each other to be 
affected simultaneously except in great cyclonic gales. Shrimps, 
whiting, and sprats are the only fish usually scarce after a spell of 
stormy weather. Red mullet are scarce throughout the year, but are 
plentiful now and then at irregular intervals. This is accounted for 
by the habits of the fish. They often swim in shoals, and if the fisher- 
men are lucky enough to fall in with one of these, though no really 
great quantity are caught, there is a glut of red mullet on the 
market. This, again, is because the mullet is a ‘ gentleman’s fish,’ 
and the demand is limited to the richer classes. On one occasion 
5,000 red mullet were taken off the Cornish coast in one night. A 
very large haul was made towards the end of July last, and fish of 
from half to three-quarters of a pound were selling in the cheaper 
shops for 6d. each. Their normal price would be eighteenpence to 
two shillings each. This ‘ shoal’ was packed in barrels, as the 
fish are too delicate to travel in crates, and even so they were some- 
what broken and bruised. But the mullet come and go so suddenly 
that there is no regular red mullet fishery. They are generally 
picked up in threes and fours in the ‘omnium gatherum’ at the 
bottom of the trawl. If there is a big haul it is generally made 
in the mackerel nets in the west parts of the Channel. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the whole excellence of the red mullet’s 
flavour is concentrated in the liver. It is to preserve this, as well 
as to prevent the fish from breaking, that they are wrapped up in 
paper for cooking. Abraham Hayward told a delightful story ofa 
Duke of Portland who every year used to go with three friends to 
a place near Weymouth for a week in order to enjoy red mullet in 
perfection in the early summer. It was noted that though every 
guest had his fish, not every fish had a liver, or as much as the 
others. So, to secure strictly fair play, all the livers were put 
together and ‘pooled’ in the sauceboat. The practical outcome 
of the above remarks is that people who, like Mrs. John Gilpin, 
have a frugal mind, can have every season one or two chances of 
buying red mullet cheap. Seizing opportunities of this kind 
constitutes a minor form of ‘sport’ to the naturalist, who keeps 
his eyes open in London. Except salmon, trout, eels, soles, and 
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lobsters, nearly all the best fish come to London literally in shoals 
three or four times in the season, and are then quite cheap. There is 
another Channel fish, not so good as red mullet, but excellent of 
its kind, the John Dory, which often falls to a ridiculously low 
price. In Leadenhall Market they were selling on certain days in 
December last at 4d.per pound. This fish is always worth buying, 
It has not quite won a position among the ‘prime fish,’ while the 
working classes will not buy it because owing to its large head it is 
not economical. The demand comes mainly from the wealthy, 
and these grotesquely quaint fish always figure largely on the slabs 
at Grove’s and the other fashionable shops. There is a still odder- 
looking fish which is plentiful but cannot be recommended ; this 
is the red gurnard. This comes from the North Sea and Eastern 
Channel; but of all fish, when cooked, they are the ‘ fishiest,’ 
The small blue gurnards, filleted, have a distinctly pleasant 
flavour and very firm flesh. 

Some fish vary so much in flavour, according to the season or 
place in which they are taken, that they would hardly be recognised 
as the same creature. Smelts are perhaps the best example. They 
are a sea fish from September to the end of April, and go into the 
tidal waters of rivers to spawn from May till August. No fish 
ought to be so easy to select when in good condition as the smelt. 
When it is in season it has not only the taste, but the smell 
of cucumber. This fragrance leaves it when it is near spawn- 
ing, and for some weeks after spawning. Big smelts full of roe, or 
any smelts in the early part of August, are certain to be flavourless, 
In September the sea soon restores them to health, and with 
health returns the ‘cucumber’ flavour, Flounders are often more 
disappointing than smelts. Like many other fish, they were 
supposed, and justly supposed, to be of better quality when taken 
in certain waters than in others. Christchurch salmon, Torbay 
whiting, Loch Fyne herrings, Yarmouth bloaters, Biggleswade 
eels, Plymouth soles, Cromer crabs, even Brading ‘ winkles,’ before 
Brading Haven was reclaimed, all claimed a certain pre-eminence. 
For flounders the Thames was first and other rivers nowhere. 
‘Thames flounder’ is duly quoted in the fish lists of the big pro- 
vision stores and certain shops. But the name is only a pious 
memory. The jolly little flatfish as large as one’s hand which once 
swarmed in the Thames as far as Hampton Court have dis- 
appeared owing to the dirt in the river. For eight years there 
were none. Last year sixteen flounders were taken off Chiswick 
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Eyot by the owner of the very last of the ‘Peter’ boats which 
have fished the river above Fulham since the days when the 
Bishop of London had a salmon fishery there. You ask for 
flounders and get nasty worthless plaice, and then wonder why 
Thackeray remarked that no epicure ever grew tired of flounder 
souchet and brown bread. But flounders are to be had if 
specially ordered, though scarcely so fresh as those once taken 
straight from the London river. Crayfish—not river crayfish but 
sea crayfish---make a good second to lobsters. They are often 
quite as good, and about half the price—l1s. per pound instead of 2s, 
Those sold in the fish-shops are generally much larger than 
lobsters, from one and a half to three pounds each, but the smaller 
ones are the best. The crayfish is an enormous prawn, with no 
claws to speak of, and all the meat is in the head and tail. This 
is firm white flesh, like lobster tail, but with not quite so much 
flavour, and goes right to the end of the big hollow horn on his 
nose. For ‘lobster sauce’ he is quite excellent, and saves wasting 
lobster; but his proper place when served anyhow else than cold 
isina ‘bisque’ or a curry. 

In the list of big salmon contributed annually to the ‘ Times’ by 
Mr. Greville Ffennell one sees a record of numbers of fish running 
from forty pounds to over fifty pounds. These big fish are usually 
bought by the most fashionable fishmongers, for they are rather 
difficult to sell to ordinary customers. Even at the best shops 
one wonders how three magnificent salmon, weighing from 
forty pounds to forty-five pounds each, will be disposed of 
in the course of twenty-four hours. Now that every course 
at dinner is served out of sight of the table, there is no 
particular credit in having a very magnificent fish, even at a City 
banquet. That, however, is the destination of most of the 
monster fish. Some of the best hotels, too, always have salmon 
one day in the week at the table d’héte, and there a twenty-five 
pound fish may often be seen lying ready for subdivision among 
the guests. Smoked salmon, mainly cured in Norway, is always 
ridiculously dear. No reason can be given for this, for the fish 
costs little to cure, and there is no risk of its turning bad as in 
the case of the fresh fish. 

For some years true salmon (Salmo Salar) have been shipped, 
carefully frozen, from Canada. They are sent over in the early 
spring, and sell for about half the price of Scotch salmon in March 
and the first fortnight of April. In 1896 a far more important 
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attempt was made to put cheap salmon on the London market, 
The ‘canneries’ on the Fraser river in British Columbia could 
scarcely pack the fish fast enough, so huge was the catch. Then 
it occurred to an enterprising firm that the fish might be frozen 
and sent by sea from Vancouver direct to London. The arrival 
of this cargo was awaited with much interest. When it came, 
the fish were quite fresh, but there were too many of them and 
they were somewhat roughly packed. Some thousand great fish, 
not Salmo Salar, but the red-fleshed salmon or quinnant of the 
west coast of North America, were packed in a mass and frozen 
solid. Many were crushed square, but the rapid freezing had 
prevented much damage tothe fish. The weights ran from twenty 
to forty pounds. Unfortunately most of them were very fat, 
When unfrozen, though the flesh was excellent, the fat under the 
skin became slightly rancid. This caused the whole cargo to be 
voted inferior stuff, and discouraged further importations. If the 
fish were parboiled before being shipped, this would not happen. 
It would raise the cost, but Vancouver salmon might still be sold 
for 1s. per pound instead of being hawked about the streets at 
1d., as happened one Saturday night in the summer of 1896. 
Trout are the dearest, and almost the best, freshwater fish, 
They are, unfortunately, also the scarcest of any which come to 
London. Real ‘brown trout’ from the rivers never come there 
at all. The dainty little fish which one eats with oatmeal cake 
and grouse for breakfast in the Highlands, or the three-pounder 
which gives distinction to a country house dinner on the banks of 
the Itchen, is unobtainable. In its place there are, however, two 
excellent substitutes from the lakes of Scotland and Ireland, and 
the sea-trout, which it must be admitted beats either. The 
arrival of the trout in the London fish-shops is almost the first 
practical sign of spring. The close time ends in England on 
February Ist and in Ireland at dates varying between that and 
April 30th, the trout being protected there up to the same dates 
as the salmon in different: districts. But by the end of the first 
week of February fresh ‘lake’ and ‘loch’ trouts may be had for 
2s. 6d. per pound. The two words are used technically to dis- 
tinguish between Irish trout and the Scotch fish. The buyer 
should, if possible, choose his own trout so early in the season, for 
not all are yet in condition, and a lean and hungry-looking fish is 
sure to be white and tasteless. By the time of the ’Varsity boat- 
race Irish lake trout are as pink as a rose within and beautifully 
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marked outside. The Scotch are still handsomer, for the bright 
red spots and silver or golden bellies show up nobly on a dish. 
Wherefore we take it that trout is specially suited as a fish for a 
luncheon party, for then he can be served cold and be set upon 
the table, and his «wsthetic as well as his culinary virtues appre- 
ciated. The smaller fish answers just as well or even better for 
a dinner party, because they are just cut in two, one being 
sufficient for two guests; while big river trout are rather 
difficult to carve. But very many people who are connoisseurs 
always have trout either set on the table or brought round on its 
own dish, as at a City dinner. Consequently, at the very best 
shops a single large lake or sea trout of from two and a half to 
four pounds fetches a good deal more per pound than smaller 
fish. The sea trout appeal less to the imagination ; for the others 
always awaken memories of the country and the jolly trout-pools ; 
but they are, we take it, the very best of all our fish except a 
Christchurch salmon. For ‘ Christchurch’ might be read ‘fresh 
salmon,’ the Christchurch fish being the nearest by rail to town. 
‘Unscrupulous persons’ are fond of palming off a small salmon 
peel as ‘salmon trout,’ and so giving an inferior form of salmon 
for a superior form of trout. But the scales of the sea trout show 
the difference at once; they are far smaller, and more silvery, 
and its ventral fin is shaped like the rudder of a boat. 

These lovely fish ought to swarm in the Thames estuary. As 
it is they are driven away by the sewage effluent. But off the 
estuaries of the Suffolk and Norfolk rivers they are frequently 
caught, and grow more and more plentiful as we go north, until 
off the mouths of the West Highland streams and in the lochs of 
Skye and the island channels they are really plentiful. Brown 
trout are still caught within two miles of the London Thames, 
on the Wandle; but most of the stream, where ‘ Old Izaak’ plied 
his rod, is spoilt for trout, except on the upper waters in remote 
parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. The number now in the 
hatcheries of Crichmere in Surrey, on the Colne, and in other 
southern fish farms is very great. But the ordinary land- 
owner, with a stream, however small, running over gravel or 
sandy soil, is slow to learn what an agreeable source of pleasure 
and pocket money might be had in rearing and selling 
wholesale brown trout for the London dinner table. Last year 
the same enterprising firm who shipped the frozen Vancouver 
salmon to this country made an effort to forestall the owners of 
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English trout-pools by sending samples of Vancouver trout 
also frozen. They were selected fish, averaging three and a half 
pounds each, and as they carried less fat than the salmon they 
travelled better and had none of the rancid flavour which the 
latter acquired. It is to be hoped that the experiment will be 
repeated. 

For all kinds of flat fish London is the very finest market in 
the world. Nowhere are these delicate and justly prized fish to be 
had in such quantities or in such uniform and constant supply, 
Soles, turbot, and brill are in season in every month in the year; 
they never go out of condition, and the supply never fails. Of 
the inferior kinds, we mention plaice and flounders elsewhere ; but 
it should be remembered that in the months of February, March, 
and April they are out of season and absolutely worthless, Among 
the ‘ prime’ flat fish, fashion, or change of taste, has recently re- 
arranged the order of precedence—and of price. Formerly, turbot 
by general consent held the first place. Turbot and lobster sauce 
was so much a necessary part of a dinner party that special ‘ turbot 
plates ’ were made to hold the fine fish—which, according to custom, 
appeared on the table. The splendid and very large plates made 
in China in the end of the last century as part of dinner sets for 
the English market were destined for this purpose, though now 
sold as costly bric-a-brac. Sole was much less expensive, and brill 
was a cheap fish. Now sole is the dearest of all fish except salmon 
and trout, averaging from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per pound, while brill has 
so risen in popularity that there is seldom a difference of a penny 
per pound between the price of this fish and that of turbot. 
Another flat fish much prized for years in the North of England 
is gradually finding its way into the London fish-shops. This 
is halibut, the largest of the flat fish. They have been caught 
weighing as much as 320 pounds; and 60 pounds is a common 
size, Asthe fish is so large, it is usually sold in steaks. The flesh 
is white and firm, and not without flavour. But it has hardly the 
‘quality’ to stand alone. 

Lobsters arrive alive, packed in wet seaweed in wicker crates. 
They are bought alive in the market, and boiled at the fish- 
monger’s shop, opposite which they may be seen set out to cool, 
all steaming and as red as sealing-wax, in the galvanised wire 
strainer. ‘Blue lobster’—roasted in its shell and served hot— 
is seldom seen on London dinner tables; and the fish is really 
served only for luncheon, except in sauce or in iced lobster 
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souffet. Small lobsters are generally considered the best. 
There is no ground, so far as the writer can discover, for this 
superstition, except that the older fish are sometimes rather 
tough. On the other hand, the claw of a big lobster is better 
than the tail of a small one, and is so large that it forestalls 
the usual complaint as to lobster’s claw that no one ever 
gets enough of it. A fine old lobster has also a very im- 
posing appearance. A five-pounder from the outer reefs— 
‘a deep-sea lobster’ as the fishermen call it—has its scarlet 
claws covered with white sea-net and tiny coral-like shells; 
it is one of the treasures of the deep. One can always ask a 
lobster its age, and amuse a guest with the information by 
weighing it. It grows at the rate of a quarter of a pound a 
year; so that a five-pound lobster is just twenty years old. 
Rocky coasts, like those of Cornwall, the coast of Scotland, and 
the back of the Isle of Wight, are the chief lobster grounds, The 
largest ever caught off the Isle of Wight, in living memory, was 
taken from a hole underneath the steps of the Needles lighthouse ; 
it weighed 8} lb., and was therefore thirty-four years old. 
Norway lobsters are less excellent than the English and Scotch 
fish, When boiled they are a very dark carmine; but though 
prettier to look at, they are not so good to eat or so heavy for 
their size. A good English lobster if picked up by the shoulders 
always keeps his tail curled tight under him, whereas the Nor- 
wegian drops his. Do this critically when choosing a lobster in a 
fish-shop, and the result is increased respect on the part of the 
salesman. 

Lobster claws, it may be noticed, are generally tied up tight 
with a piece of string. This is not, as we once heard a kindhearted 
person remark, ‘to prevent the poor things from calling out when 
they are put in boiling water,’ but to prevent them fighting when 
caught. They are desperate hands at this. One has been seen to 
nip a smaller lobster in two, just as a wasp halves a fly. Others 
wrestle till they pull their enemies’ legs off. It is not a bad plan 
to note whether the string looks new; if it does one may be 
certain that the lobster is a recent catch, and has not been kept 
for a month in a rock ‘ kraal’ or a basket at low-water mark. 

While all this fish is coming to London by steamer and rail- 
way, there is no doubt that we ought to have, besides this 
indispensable supply, a large and superlatively good stock of fresh 
salmon trout, flounders, plaice, smelts, and eels from the London 
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river and its splendid estuary. This is not the place to give the 
history of the decline and fall of the great and ancient London 
fishery which was formerly under the jurisdiction of the City 
itself from the mouth of the Medway to Staines. Even as late as 
1758, the Water Bailiff of the City was able to write of the Thames 
Fishery : 

‘How remarkably good its saimon! What fine large floun- 
ders, smelts, shads, trout, graylin, perch, carp, tench, barbell, 
chubb, gudgeon, bleak, pike, and other fish are there caught 
above London bridge, nay, and oft-times a sturgeon, and those 
of considerable size; and how many kinds of salt-water fish, as 
bass, turbots, mullets, soles, plaice, dabs, skates, whiting and 
haddock, and crabs, prawns, and crayfish, even within the juris- 
diction of the city !’ 

It is a much pleasanter and more hopeful task to point to the 
signs and tokens of its approaching restoration, and to proclaim 
the hope that, even if we do not soon see salmon at London 
Bridge, there is a fair prospect of our catching sea-trout there 
before long. The main cause is the gradual cleansing of the 
Thames water, largely through the action of the County 
Council in securing better treatment of the London sewage; 
while a minor contribution is made by the efforts of the 
Thames Conservancy to make the Thames not only a navi- 
gable water-way but a clean one. ‘The sure and certain indexes 
of this improvement have been the successive reappearances of 
certain kinds of fish, creeping up annually higher and higher 
from the sea. The writer has noted this process for some eleven 
years, with increasing satisfaction. The first indication conveyed 
to his mind that some change was taking place was the appear- 
ance of a couple of porpoises at Hammersmith Bridge early on 
the morning of that fateful day when Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill was rejected. Walking back to Chiswick, after witnessing 
the memorable scene in the lobby of the House of Commons at 
2.30 that morning, he saw the porpoises, and though Roman 
annalists would have entered this as a prodigy full of political 
omen—monstra maritima in Tiberi visa —he guessed that they 
had come up in pursuit of fish. So they had, for shortly after it 
was announced that the tubes of certain torpedo boats had been 
choked with whitebait on their way down to run the mile at 
Lower Hope. A few years later the whitebait and shrimps 
were swarming at Grayesend, In 189+ it was rumoured that 
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Thames flounders had once more been caught off Chiswick Eyot, 
almost on the spot where the last salmon was taken in 1785, in 
the Bishop of London’s fishery. In the winter of 1896 and the 
spring of 1897 the first practical results were felt in the London 
market. Whitebait shoals swarmed in the Lower Thames, and in 
its tributaries, and ‘bait’ became a cheap luxury. During the 
whole of last winter it was obtainable at a very moderate price, 
and early in April was selling daily at sixpence a quart. This 
was the very best ‘bait,’ and it arrived twice daily from the boats 
down river. At the end of August the delicate smelts, true 
estuary fish, appeared in the Lower Thames, and were caught as 
far up as Teddington; and a second shoal came up to Putney, 
and thence to Kew, in September. As it is known that salmon 
and salmon trout still make trial of the mouth of the Thames 
estuary every year, though they turn back before its foulness, 
there is every hope that they will follow the whitebait, the 
flounders, and the smelts if the present laudable efforts of the 
County Council are supported. 

In the preceding pages we have glanced rather at the supply 
of fish appreciated at the tables of the well-to-do than the cheap 
food fishes which form part of the daily meais of the poor. It is 
difficult to draw a line between the two classes of supply, for, as we 
have endeavoured to show, nearly all sea fish, if fresh, is a luxury 
of a kind. But there are certain species whose value as food is 
certainly greater than as a delicacy. As Izaak Walton says of the 
chub, ‘ when basted well with claret wine ’and stuffed with oysters. 
they are ‘ choicely good meat,’ but have no great merits alone. Of 
this cheap fish-food, brought to London in enormous bulk and 
weight, the oldest and most historical is the cod; while by far the 
greatest in quantity is the haddock. Anciently the cod were dried 
or cured, and in the form of ‘ stock-fish ’ formed as important a part 
of the food of Roman Catholic England as it does now, under the 
name of ‘ baccalau,’ of Roman Catholic Portugal. To-day the bulk 
of the cod is brought here fresh, and it is the haddock which, smoked 
and dried, has become almost a rival to the herring as the food of 
the poor. Haddocks are always cheap, whether fresh or cured, and 
the number sent in, mainly from the northern fisheries, is pro- 
digious. Curiously enough, the classes who buy the greatest 
quantity of fresh haddock—but who never pretend to any great 
liking for them, and prefer the cured haddock, because it has 
more flavour—never seem to have discovered that the cockle, 
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which is the poor man’s oyster, provides exactly the quality of 
sauce to make haddock a good dish. Cockles and mussels are 
exactly the right ingredients to add to the good, but somewhat 
tasteless, cod and haddock, and though not so plentiful as they 
might be if mussels were cultivated properly here, as they are in 
France, they are cheap enough for all purses. Soare the haddock, 
Fresh cod is becoming dearer, and before long large fish are likely 
to rise considerably in price, just as the price of the once despised 
halibut has risen. Most of the large cod come by carrier boats 
direct from the banks in the North Sea; but enormous quantities 
of rock cod and codling pour in by the fish trains every night, both 
from Grimsby and the West Coast towns. The bulk of the 
English haddock also comes from Grimsby ; but this is nothing 
compared with the results of the Scotch haddock fishery, whence 
not only the fresh haddocks, but the ‘finnan haddies,’ split and 
cured, now so popular in London, are despatched. 

The only ‘ religious survival ’ in connection with fish remains 
in the cases of cod. Once a year, on Ash Wednesday, the Angli- 
cans of all the middle class eat salt fish, and this salt fish is always 
cod. Shrove Tuesday is a kind of fish-shop festival, in which the 
whole of the ‘ decoration’ is salt cod and half lemons, The cod 
are salted in the shops, being split and very lightly but sufficiently 
salted, with a view to imparting flavour rather than to preserving 
the fish. They are then rolled loosely and elegantly, and a 
lemon laid upon each. The origin of the lemon is difficult to 
trace. Egg sauce, and not lemons, is the traditional ‘relish’ with 
salt cod, the eggs being also a survival of the old lenten list of fare. 
Possibly the lemons were originally part of the snrplus stock 
laid in for the previous feast of pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. Small 
crabs, of excellent flavour, skate—always skinned and boned in the 
shop, as the working men’s wives dislike the appearance of the fish 
au naturel—mackerel when cheap, and plaice, make up the 
common stock of the cheap fish-shop, with herrings in season and 
out of season. The sale of fried fish, the only fish food ready 
cooked, is an industry often attached to the cheap fish-shop. The 
material is always plaice, and the profits depend on an exact 
knowledge of the minimum of time it takes to fry the fish brown 
in boiling fat. It is the fat, not the fish, which costs money, and 
the margin of profit depends on the skill of the fryer.|_ But there 

1 Ina recent action against a fish-salesman a ‘haddock-smoker’ justified his 


refusal to work for his master on the ground that in place of smoking ’addicks’ 
he had been requested to skin skate, 
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is still room for a great reduction in the average price of the 
common food-fishes as sold in London. if means could be found to 
bring up the produce of the great hauls commonly made from 
week to week on one or another part of our coast, and to notify the 
public that the cheap supply was on sale. As it will not keep, this 
is a condition of any such attempt. The ancient laws of London 
sanction some such exceptional measures, for it is an old rule that 
fish may be cried in the streets on Sunday. A few County Coun- 
cil fish-shops, with ‘decentralised supply’ markets in different 
populous centres, would be an experiment worth trying. The 
high prices of the fish-shops are at present, to some extent, 
justified by the losses made in the restricted output of retail trade, 
and by the fact that a large staff is kept to prepare the fish for 
cooking. If the housekeeper desires all this elaborate cleansing 
and trimming, down to the adjustment of the last skewer into a 
whiting which keeps his tail artistically inserted in his mouth, he 
or she must expect to pay for it. 

It will be noticed that in some of the most fashionable and 
old-established fish-shops, six or seven men are engaged at this 
work for some five hours of the working day. Then the fish 
has to be delivered at the owners’ doors in time to be cooked 
for dinner, so that the addition for ‘labour’ to the market price is 
very considerab.e. The contribution to the picturesqueness, we 
were almost about to say the beauty, of the facade of the London 
streets made by the London fishmongers grows every year more 
noticeable. ‘Dressing’ a slab in one of these establishments is 
now quite as artistically treated as the dressing of the drapers’ 
and hosiers’ windows. 

There is a certain style and pride in the presentation of the 
fsh in the very old and ‘swell’ shops which disdains mere 
artistic effect. Just as the Great Bond Street hosiers, who cater 
for the wealthiest class of English society, have a different style 
from the same merchants in Regent Street, whither American 
and well-to-do countrypeople chiefly resort, and will, for instance, 
edorn their windows with rows of superb socks or exquisite tan 
gloves, of one single pattern, so the very swell fishmonger 
imitates this proud reserve. 

He will have perhaps three forty-pound salmon, or even greater 
monsters, in front, and dress the rest of the slab entirely with 
John Dorys, or some one kind of fish, the rest being in the 
background. 
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But the ‘pretty’ arrangement of the majority of the shops 
is quite elaborate. A huge block of ice in the centre, with a 
scarlet deep-sea lobster of patriarchal age sprawling on the 
top, and a trimming of parsley set with Norway lobsters round 
the edges, make the frame and centrepiece; then come soles, 
brownsides upwards and lobsters in a pattern, with mackerel 
interspersed. In salmon time these are laid diagonally, with a 
crossing pattern of red mullets. Eels are nearly always laid on 
river sedge, though the bulk of them come from Holland; but 
the fennel, which formerly was so much in request as sauce 
for salmon, is no longer seen. Nor is its absence much to 
be regretted. 

The end of all this splendour comes on Saturday night, when, 
at closing time, the women and children assemble before the 
fishmonger’s window, and the unsold portion of the week’s 
supply, if the owner is a ‘high-class’ tradesman, is handed over 
for Sunday dinners, let us hope to the really ‘ desérving’ poor. 


C. J. Cornisa, 
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A GAY CAVALIER. 


Amonast those men who threw in their lot with King Charles 
when he set up his standard in the autumn of 1642, was to be 
found every variety of character and motive. Many there were 
who fought for conscience sake, in defence of their Church and 
the established Constitution ; many who took up arms, like the 
famous Sir Edmund Verney, out of a chivalrous loyalty or a per- 
sonal love to their sovereign ; and some who were actuated by 
more selfish motives. 

In the Royal army there were villains as well as heroes, but 
none more shamelessly villanous, or with less method in his 
villany, than ‘ wild George Goring.’ 

In his light-hearted irresponsibility, untrammelled by any prin- 
ciple whatever, he is the very type of the Gay Cavalier. 

Gifted beyond most men, beautiful in person, fascinating in 
manners, endowed with every attribute that pleases, he was 
deficient, to a remarkable degree, in all sense of honour and morality. 
Life was to him a comedy in which he played his part with a verve 
and ability which left him, perhaps, equally confused with the rest 
of the world as to where the actor ended and the real man began. 

Trusted on-both sides, in spite of failure, negligence, and 
defection, betraying both sides alike for no apparent advantage to 
himself, the man was, and is, an enigma. So great were his 
powers of dissimulation that no one blushed to have been deceived 
by him only twice. He was a charming companion, but a faithless 
friend ; a skilful tactician, a brave soldier, but a careless general 
and a treacherous partisan. He loved no man so well that he 
would not ‘ cozen’ him, and then hold him up to ridicule for being 
so cozened, He would violate any promise, or betray any trust, 
‘out of humour, or for wit’s sake;’ wherein he differed from his 
rival, Wilmot, who never did the like ‘ but for some great benefit 
or convenience to himself ;’ for which reason, we are told, ‘ Goring 
had always fewer friends than the other, but more company,’ 

Company Goring never lacked, nor, in his youth at least, 
friends, His brilliant personality seems to have attracted men of 
the most diverse character; the gentle King, the earnest-hearted 
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Strafford, the gay Elizabeth of Bohemia, and the vivacious 
Henrietta, all owned his charm. 

Of noble birth—his father having been created Lord Goring of 
Hurst Pierrepont by Charles I.—Goring shone in his early years 
at the court of Queen Henrietta. Here he was the favourite of 
the hour, celebrated in the poems of the time for his wit and pro- 
digality, and here he won the favour of Strafford, then Wentworth, 
who wrote warmly of the young man’s ‘ frank, sweet, and generous 
disposition.’ 

When still very young he took to wife Lettice, daughter of the 
Earl of Cork, and having dissipated her fortune in less than a year, 
deserted her on the plausible plea of flying from his creditors. 
Then his powerful friend Strafford came to his aid, and undertook 
to obtain assistance for him from the father of his injured wife. 

‘Young Mr. Goring,’ he wrote in May 1633, ‘ is gone to travel, 
having run himself out of 8,000/., which he purposes to redeem 
by his frugality abroad, unless my lord of Corke can be induced 
to put to his helping hand, which I have undertaken to solicit for 
him the best I can, and shall do it with all the power and care my 
credit and wit shall in anywise suggest to me.’ 

That his solicitations were not vain, is evident in a later letter 
of the same year, which calmly proposes that Lord Cork sball 
make a present to George Goring of the 2,000/. he has already 
lent him, ‘ for so good a purpose as the procuring for his son-in- 
law my lord Vere’s regiment in the Low Countries.’ 

To this demand Lord Cork acceded. Goring completed the 
purchase of the regiment, and became that for which Nature had 
best fitted him—a soldier of fortune. 

His courage was ‘ notorious and confessed ;’ he distinguished 
himself constantly by his bravery, and at this period we hear 
nothing of that supineness and negligence which became later as 
‘notorious’ as his valour. Doubtless the discipline of the 
Stadtholder Henry was of a kind to preclude the possibility of such 
tricks as were played later in the army of Charles I. 

It was the custom of many of the Stadtholder’s officers to pass 
the winter at the Hague, where dwelt the exiled Queen of Bohemia. 
Goring’s talents were of an order likely to recommend him to that 
lively lady, whose ‘ wild humour’ it was ‘still to be merry in spite 
of fortune,’ and ‘that rogue Goring,’ as she called him, soon 
became a welcome guest at her court. 

For the rest, we hear little of him until 1637, when, at the 
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siege of Breda, he performed prodigies of valour, working with 
indefatigable zeal and unrivalled courage, until disabled by a shot 
in the ankle-bone, which left him lame for the rest of his life, and 
always remained a source of suffering to him. The wound seems 
to have caused his return to England, and to have produced a tem- 
porary reconciliation with his wife. 

For the next few years history is silent concerning him, but in 
1641 he reappears in the double, but highly characteristic, réle 
of chief promoter and betrayer of the Army Plot. 

The avowed object of this so-called plot was to protect the 
King and suppress revolutionary tumults ; the supposed ulterior 
object, to seize the Tower, rescue Strafford, and overawe the Par- 
liament by the presence of the army in London. Goring, as 
governor of Portsmouth, was able to contrive the landing of any 
French troops which the conspirators might call to their aid, and by 
him and Henry Percy the plan was matured and formulated, though 
not originated. Then, when the time of action drew near, Goring 
coolly revealed the whole to the popular leaders, openly avowing 
his own share in it. 

Why he so acted it is useless to inquire. Perhaps he spoke 
thoughtlessly in a moment of good fellowship, perhaps he was 
moved by mere caprice, or by some jealousy of his colleagues. 
To this last theory a certain speech of Jermyn’s, reported by 
Goring himself, seems to give colour. ‘ You do not dislike the 
design,’ Jermyn had said to him some time previously, ‘ for you are 
as ready for any wild, mad undertaking as any man I know; but 
you dislike the temper of these persons who are engaged in it.’ 

To Sir Philip Warwick, Goring protested that he had not 
betrayed the plot until Pym was already possessed of the details 
from another source, and he backed the statement by his most 
solemn oath, ‘ which,’ adds Sir Philip candidly, ‘was indeed no 
great assurance ’—a remark which goes far to prove that Clarendon 
has not erred in his estimate of George Goring’s trustworthiness. 

But, be its motive what it may, his conduct won him the warm 
devotion of the popular party. He received the thanks of the 
Houses as the ‘ preserver of the Kingdom and the liberties of Par- 
liament,’ and returned to Portsmouth infinitely satisfied with 
himself, There he proceeded to dismiss such of the garrison as 
were well-affected to Parliament, and to fill their places with men 
of a Royalist bias, keeping up a friendly correspondence with the 
Queen and her party, who, strange to say, had not abandoned him, 
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The Parliament became uneasy, and sent down commissioners 
to examine him, requiring him to take an oath to admit no forces 
without its sanction, and to subscribe a protestation in defence of 
civil liberty and the Protestant religion. The report was satis- 
factory ; ‘ for the oath he took it freely, and was very glad to hear 
of it; and he also took the protestation willingly; and they con- 
ceived him to be a very gallant gentleman, and doubted not but 
he would do the kingdom good service.’ 

In this belief they sent him down liberal supplies of money at 
the same time that he received from the Queen 3,0001., raised by 
the sale of her jewels, for the victualling and fortifying of his 
garrison. He continued in the confidence of both parties until 
November, when his habitual carelessness of speech again brought 
him under suspicion. Hearing that, in his convivial moments, he 
spoke of its members with contempt and dislike, the House sum- 
moned him to London, scarcely thinking that the summons would 
be obeyed. 

Goring came ‘ with that undauntedness that all clouds of dis- 
trust immediately vanished,’ took his seat in the Commons, and, 
having awaited accusation in vain, rose tojustify himself. Enter- 
ing into every charge which had been publicly or privately made 
against him, he cleared himself effectually, concluding with a 
declaration that, should he fail in loyalty to the House, he must be 
‘madder than his friends took him to be.’ His air of injured 
innocence was perfect. ‘He could help himself,’ wrote one who 
was present, ‘ with all the insinuations of doubt or fear, or shame, 
or simplicity in his face, that might gain belief to a greater degree 
than I ever saw any man; and could seem the most confounded 
when he was best prepared, and the most out of countenance when 
he was best resolved, and to want words, and the habit of speaking, 
when they flowed from no man with greater power.’ 

The House was convinced; it apologised for troubling him, 
consented to all his demands, and dismissed him to his garrison 
with a large sum of money, and the promise of the Lieutenant- 
Generalship of its Horse. 

This commission he received in due time, but excused himself 
from immediately repairing to the army on the plea of being 
needed at Portsmouth. In June 1642, the Commons made a 
general subscription for the maintenance of their forces, and among 
the other entries we find: ‘Colonel Goring will, so soon as his 
month’s pay due to him as Governor of Portsmouth comes in, 
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express what he will do in this service, to which he hath so much 
affection.’ 

All the time he talked as recklessly as ever, ‘not being at all 
reserved in his mirth to conceal his opinion of the Parliament.’ 
At length it could be endured no longer, and the Puritan Lord 
Kimbolton (afterwards Manchester), who happened to be at the 
time Goring’s ‘ most bosom friend,’ wrote to him plainly that he 
must at once join the army and answer the charges against him. 
Thereupon Goring ‘ expressed what he would do’ in ‘a jolly letter 
to that lord,’ saying that he ‘had been advised that the Parlia- 
ment did many things which were illegal, and that he might 
incur much danger by obeying all their orders; that he had 
received the command of that garrison from the King, and that 
he durst not be absent from it without his leave.’ 

The Houses had to own themselves duped, the Royalists were 
proportionately encouraged, and Goring continued to amuse him- 
self at Portsmouth, where ‘he turned wantonness to riot, and riot 
to madness,’ ‘ which I mention,’ says Sir Philip Warwick, ‘ because 
I believe that hereby the townsmen’s good affections were lost.’ 

Already it seemed that Goring was bent on showing how fatal 
he could be to any cause in which he enlisted himself. With 
inconceivable carelessness he made no preparations for siege, not- 
withstanding all the money sent him for that purpose, and when 
Waller marched against him in September, to the astonishment 
of all he surrendered the town without a struggle, and with no 
better conditions than leave for himself to go over seas and for his 
officers to repair to the King. 

On the Queen’s return from Holland, in 1643, the world was 
not less surprised to see Goring reappear in her company, cheerful 
and debonair as ever. He at once received a command in 
Newcastle’s army, whence he wrote airily of the Parliamentary 
forces as ‘the rubbish crowded in two or three holes of this 
country, which only obstruct, no way endanger us.’ For a time 
he behaved himself well, reconnoitring the country to such good 
purpose that he was able to guide Prince Rupert to the relief of 
York. Inthe actual moment of battle he never failed, and his 
charge at Marston Moor half redeemed that disastrous day, break- 
ing the forces of Fairfax and of Leven. 

Goring was not the man to hide his light under a bushel, and 
he scrupled not to take all of such credit as there was in the action 
to himself. What was his own version of the battle may be inferred 
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from the reply of Lord Digby, then Secretary of State. Addressing 
him as ‘noble general,’ Digby ascribes to him ‘all the good of 
that day in the northern army ;’ and avoiding all mention of 
Rupert, speaks of his correspondent as the chief commander in the 
north. 

From this time forward a close alliance subsisted between 
Digby and Goring, each, says Clarendon, ‘ believing that he could 
deceive the other.’ A further bond of union was their common 
hatred of Rupert and Wilmot. Wilmot had all his life been 
Goring’s deadly rival for social distinction as for military glory, 
His popularity with the wits of the army, as well as his command 
of General of the Horse, aroused the latter’s jealousy. Digby’s 
enmity he had incurred by his arrogance, and by a not unreason- 
able attempt to get that volatile Secretary excluded from councils 
of war. 

Between Rupert and Digby there was a constant and bitter 
struggle for influence with the King, and Goring was well aware 
that he was neither loved nor trusted by the single-hearted 
German Prince. Accordingly he entered into all Digby’s schemes 
for lessening Rupert’s power and credit, writing at the same time 
to the Prince in terms of the most affectionate admiration. 

‘ My Prince,’ he begins, where others more in Rupert’s favour 
use the formal ‘ May it please your Highness,’ and he goes on to 
protest that he shall find in him ‘such faith, love, and daring 
diligence for your service as shall testify to all the world and 
assure yourself that he lives not who is more your servant than 
your highness’s all-vowed, all-humble and obedient Goring.’ 

Such expressions may have served to amuse the writer, but 
certainly did not deceive the Prince, who replied to them with 
straightforward brevity, mentioning Goring slightingly in letters 
to his own friends, and sneering at his well-known boastfulness. 
‘If Goring had done this you would have had a handsome story, 
he wrote to Colonel Legge, after giving a short account of a 
successful skirmish with Massey. 

But the distrust of Rupert did not avail against the friendship 
of Digby, who now had the King’s ear. Wilmot’s conduct brought 
his loyalty into suspicion. He was deprived of his command 
August 1644, and Goring, through Digby’s influence, became 
General of the Horse in his stead. 

This event took place while the King held Essex’s army 
blocked at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, and Goring immediately 
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distinguished himself by permitting the enemy’s horse to escape 
him, The news of their march was brought to him at daybreak, 
while he was enjoying himself with his boon companions. He 
received the intelligence with laughter, refusing to credit it, nor 
could he be induced to stir until the whole force had passed 
through his lines unmolested. 

For this singular conduct he was never called to account. 

In October ‘a great gaiety possessed him,’ and instead of 
allowing the King to make a safe retreat to Oxford, he urged him 
to march against Waller, from which, unfortunately, resulted the 
second battle of Newbury. 

The winter Goring passed in Somersetshire, beating up Waller’s 
quarters nightly with such vigour as drew from that general a 
declaration that he was ‘the jollyest neighbour’ he had ever met 
with. In the spring he betook himself to Hampshire, where he 
suffered his troops to commit ‘horrid outrages and barbarities,’ 
did nothing against the enemy, and lost Weymouth by the most 
criminal negligence. Having plundered and exasperated Somerset, 
Devon, and Dorset, he went to Exeter, where he remained some 
days in such scandalous disorder as drew a remonstrance from his 
ally, Digby: ‘ Dear General,—I have nothing to add but to con- 
jure you to beware of debauches; there fly bitter reports of the 
liberty you give yourself, much to your disadvantage.’ 

With such a man no warning was likely to avail. He con- 
tinued to show energy by fits and starts, falling upon both Crom- 
well and Waller with much effect; but he was incapable of any 
sustained effort; and soon allowed Waller to retire in safety to 
Salisbury, just as he had formerly suffered Essex’s horse to escape 
him. Next he proposed to lay siege to Taunton, but on receiving 
orders from the Prince of Wales to go thither with his foot or 
advance into Wiltshire with his horse, he returned a sullen letter 
to the effect that he would do neither, and retired to Bath, where 
he amused himself as usual, giving out that he had been prevented 
from obtaining a signal victory over Waller. The truth was that 
he knew Prince Charles’s orders to have originated with his cousin 
Rupert, and was resolved to withdraw himself from the command 
of the Palatine Prince, having made up his mind never to serve 
in the same army with him again, ‘To this end he was scheming 
to become absolute commander in the West, where he forbore to 
prosecute the war too vigorously, lest, that country being secured, 
he should be summoned elsewhere. Already his intimates mur- 
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mured that ‘ Goring resolved to make himself Lieutenant-General 
to the Prince of Wales, or else to be very discontented.’ 

Yet he did not neglect to assure Rupert that ‘ there is nothing 
in this earth I more passionately desire than to sacrifice my life in 
your service and near your person.’ 

Rupert, however, was fully aware that while writing to him in 
this strain, Goring was petitioning the King to free him from the 
control of the commander-in-chief, and his accusation of double- 
dealing obtained an unusually frank reply. 

‘ Your Highness is pleased to think yourself disobliged by me 
for desiring my orders under the King’s hand. As I remember, 
sir, the reason I gave to his Majesty for it was the having more 
authority to guide the Council of this army to his obedience ; and 
one reason I kept to myself, which was that I found all my 
requests denied by your hand, and therefore desired my orders 
from another. And, sir, whereas your Highness accused me for 
desiring your orders at the same time I did the King’s, truly, sir, 
I did not think them inconsistent . . . and I shall beseech your 
Highness not to attribute the applications I make to you toa 
mean courtship, but to my obedience to the King, and respect to 
his nephew and my superior officer.’ 

This confession was not likely to soothe Rupert, and Goring 
was recalled to Oxford, where, by his ready wit and the help of 
Digby, he so ingratiated himself with the King, that ‘the Palatine’ 
was seized with a newalarm. Hitherto he had ‘abhorred nothing 
more than that Goring should be near the Prince of Wales ;’ now 
it seemed desirable to remove his fatal influence, at all costs, from 
the too pliable King. He was permitted to return West, where 
he passed his time drinking and dicing, oppressing the country, 
quarrelling with the Prince’s Council and Richard Grenville, then 
general in Cornwall, and at rare intervals making some brilliant 
assault upon the enemy. With characteristic boastfulness he 
magnified each small success and concealed his disasters. If he 
failed to obtain a victory it was due to the ‘ most fantastical acci- 
dent that hath happened since the war began,’ or to the inter- 
ference of the Prince and his Council. The license of his army 
raised the country against him, and the peasants took arms under 
the name of ‘Clubmen.’ Goring exerted himself to pacify them, 
promising stricter discipline in future, and requesting that prayers 
might be offered for “him in all the churches. The people, 
deceived as others had been, doubled {their contributions to his 
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army. Goring appropriated the money, and made no attempt at 
amendment. In July his carelessness brought upon him a 
disastrous defeat by Fairfax at Langport, and he retired to Barn- 
staple, where he continued to drink, inveighing against King, 
Prince, and Council, boasting of the vengeance he would take on 
all who had offended him, and writing long letters to the Prince 
of Wales. One day he demanded that soldiers should be drawn 
out of all the garrisons to his army, the next he proposed that ali 
his foot should be sent into garrison, as unfit for field service, 
‘so that before an answer could be sent to his last letter, another 
commonly arrived of a different temper.’ No wonder that Hyde, 
then of the Council, wrote to him, ‘ You generals are a strange 
kind of people,’ and urged him ‘to get good thoughts about you.’ 
But good thoughts were precisely what Goring could not get. He 
made a temporary alliance with the equally truculent Richard 
Grenville, but talked of him so scornfully, that Grenville, enraged, 
not only renounced his friendship, but ordered that if any of 
Goring’s men ventured into Cornwall, the church bells should be 
rung, and the whole populace should rise to drive them out. In 
August, Goring sent Lord Wentworth to the Prince with demands 
for the most absolute powers. But the Council, by this time, had 
learnt to know him too well to trust him, Already Hyde had 
cautioned Nicholas, Digby’s fellow-secretary, to keep the secret of 
the cipher in which he corresponded with them from Goring, 
‘for you know his old trick of opening letters.’ Wentworth’s 
mission proved fruitless ; Goring’s attempt to gain over, first Hyde 
and then Cole Pepper, was equally vain. He spoke bitter words of 
the Council, and then retired to Exeter, where he remained with 
his wonted ‘license and unconcernedness,’ ‘breaking jests, and 
laughing at all the people who brought complaints to him,’ so 
that when the fishermen complained that they were robbed of 
their fish by his troopers on the way to market, he only said 
that they might see by this how great injury was done to his 
men by those who accused them of great swearing. ‘For if they 
did swear, you know,’ said he, ‘they could catch no fish.’ 
Meanwhile, Fairfax was conquering Devon, and Goring, weary- 
ing of his position, bethought him of going over seas. Accordingly, 
he asked leave of absence on account of his health, and, without 
awaiting an answer, crossed over to France. Then, not to seem a 
deserter, he wrote to the King’s new secretary, Dorset, as though 
he had been deprived of his commission: ‘ Although I am turned 
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out of my command, yet I may remain in your thoughts as one 
that may live to do his Majesty service.’ 

With Wentworth he left secret orders to preserve the troops 
from engagement until he could transport them for the service of 
some foreign prince. His other friends he assured that he would 
speedily return with men and money, but no sooner was he in 
France than he sent for his horses, and what he really meant 
neither Wentworth nor any one else ever discovered. 

From beginning to end his behaviour had been extraordinary 
to the last degree. The Cornish, on whom the preservation of the 
West chiefly depended, he had ‘ most unskilfully irreconciled to 
him,’ being wont, when he reviewed his troops, to clap the Irish- 
men on the back, and tell them audibly that they were ‘ worth 
ten ‘‘ornish cowards.’ The insult was the more gratuitous as the 
Cornish had singularly distinguished themselves by their valour. 

It was the opinion of many that he had deliberately betrayed 
the West to the Parliament, and he certainly could not have taken 
a more effectual way to do it. Others, who were ‘not in love with 
Lord Goring,’ yet absolved him of actual treachery, and attributed 
his conduct to jealousy and an unconquerable indolence. 

If he lacked energy, however, he never lacked effrontery, and 
on Rupert being appointed ‘ General of all the English in France, 
in 1647, he applied for a commission in his army. This Rupert 
had the pleasure of refusing. Goring thereupon entered the 
Spanish service, and at La Basse Rupert had the further satisfac- 
tion of capturing a troop of his entire, which, being composed of 
Englishmen, promptly transferred its service to the Prince. 

In spite of this accident, Goring served with some distinction 
in Spain; and it was he who, on the principle of ‘set a thief to 
catch a thief, discovered the intrigues of the Spanish general, 
Juan de Silva, with Mazarin, and procured his arrest at the head 
of hisarmy. But in 1655 either the Spaniards had dispensed with 
his services, or he had tired of them, for he wrote to Charles II. 
in his usual confident style, apologising for his long silence, and 
offering him his assistance. Charles had, at that time, neither 
means nor inclination to employ him; doubtless he still remem- 
bered his early struggles with his refractory general in the West. 
Goring’s overtures were not accepted, and he was found by Sir 
Henry Bennet, at Madrid, ill, and in great destitution. 

Yet, the resources of that versatile spirit were not quite ex- 
hausted ; there remained the hope of Heaven. Man had rejected 
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him, he might yet make his peace with God. So, the world 
having forsaken Goring, Goring forsook the world, and assumed 
the habit of a Dominican friar. 

In 1657, like another and better warrior before him, gay 
George Goring ‘ died a holy man,’ 

Of his eccentric behaviour in the Civil War no satisfactory 
explanation has been supplied, but on one point all are agreed— 
he was influenced by no principle of honour or patriotism. 

His betrayal of the Army Plot and his early adherence to the 
Parliament cannot be compared to the attitude of Falkland, Hyde, 
Hopton, and many others, who sought reform, but opposed revo- 
lution. These men supported the Parliament until it overstepped 
the constitutional limit, and then threw themselves honestly and 
heartily on the other side in the endeavour to maintain the 
existing order. 

Goring laughed at both sides, while he pretended to support 
each in turn. Nor does the desire of pecuniary gain seem to have 
been his motive. True, his double game at Portsmouth won him 
double supplies of money, which, instead of applying to its 
destined purpose, he squandered in his amusements; but by his 
later neglects and treacheries he could gain nothing but distrust 
and hatred. And yet, strange as it seems, no one has ever 
breathed a doubt of his courage. Wilmot was a far better officer, 
a far more conscientious soldier, and yet his valour was constantly 
impugned. Goring lost Weymouth, permitted the relief of 
Taunton, suffered the escape of Essex’s horse, and committed in- 
numerable other acts of the most unpardonable negligence, and 
yet no one suspected him of lacking courage. Brilliant indeed 
was the personal bravery of the man whose reputation could bear 
so much uninjured. 

A great deal may, no doubt, be attributed to his jealousy of 
Rupert and his hatred of the Council. Generals are, as Hyde had 
said, a strange kind of people, and jealousy is a disease amongst 
them, the instances of which are numberless. Marlborough, in 1694, 
betrayed Talmash to his death at Brest, because he knew him to be 
the only man who could compete with him. In 1708 he attempted 
to betray General Webb by giving him an insufficient escort, and, 
when the trick failed, robbed him of the credit due to him for the 
Wynendale action. Sackville refused to charge at Minden in 
spite of three separate orders from Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and similar conduct on the part of one of the French generals 
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saved Wellington from a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Masséna. 

The jealousies of Napoleon’s generals, and his own distrust of 
them, account for more than one indecisive battle. Goring, in- 
deed, may well have felt towards Rupert as did Bernadotte towards 
Napoleon when he remarked bitterly : ‘I have seen a young man 
of six or seven and twenty assuming the tone of a man of fifty.’ 

Rupert, when the war began, was not twenty-three; Goring 
had known him as a child, had patronised him in his early cam- 
paigns, and the young Prince was as jealous of his own authority, 
and as tactless in asserting it, as a boy elevated to a supreme 
command was likely to be. 

But it is to the ancient Greeks that we must turn for the best 
parallel to George Goring’s personality ; he bears a really singular 
resemblance to the Athenian Alcibiades. Both were remarkable 
for beauty of person, fascination, wit, extravagance, courage, and 
utter unscrupulousness. In the dissolute looseness of their private 
_ lives they were alike. As Alcibiades played tricks on his friends, 
so Goring cozened his. As Alcibiades shone, in his youth, at 
Athens, so shone Goring at the English Court. As the former 
had a great and wise friend in Socrates, so the latter had in 
Strafford. As Alcibiades hated Nicias and Pheax, so Goring 
hated Rupert and Wilmot. Both possessed the gift of eloquence, 
a happy invention, and readiness of idea ; both could adapt them- 
selves to the foibles of those with whom they came in contact, and 
both excelled in their powers of dissimulation. 

The one deceived the Athenian Senate and populace, the other 
the English Parliament. As Alcibiades betrayed Athens to Sparta, 
Sparta to Persia, and both to Athens, so Goring betrayed King to 
Parliament and Parliament to King. 

The details of their actions may not prove an exact parallel, 
but they show at least a similar spirit and similar talents, Thus 
Goring’s conduct in the Army Plot may be compared with Alci- 
biades’ breaking of the Nicean peace with Sparta, and his per- 
suading the Spartans to aid Syracuse against Athens, The 
betrayal of Portsmouth may compare with Alcibiades’ betrayal of 
the Athenian and Spartan fleets, when he prevented the Persians 
from sending to either the aid he had promised to both. In his 
last war with the Spartans Alcibiades behaved in Ionia and 
Abydos much as Goring did in the West of England, and his 
withdrawal from the army and private war with Thrace may be 
likened to Goring’s final adhesion to Spain. 
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Both had ambition to rule, an insatiable vanity and love of 
glory, but with this difference—Alcibiades was a man of strong 
passions and strong purpose, who spared no pains to attain his 
ends, while Goring wanted the laurels of life without the trouble 
of gathering them, and could never keep his mind long bent on 
one thing. This weakness is emphasised by Clarendon in his 
admirable comparison of Goring and Wilmot. 

‘Goring,’ he says, ‘had all Wilmot’s faults without his virtues. 
Wilmot loved debauchery, but shut it out from his business, 
never neglected that, and rarely miscarried in it. Goring had a 
better understanding, a sharper wit, a much keener courage and 
presentness of mind in danger; Wilmot discerned it further off, 
commonly prevented it, or warily declined it, and never drank 
when he was within distance of an enemy. Goring was not able 
to resist the temptation when he was in the midst of them; 
neither of them valued their promises, professions, and friendships 
according to any rule of honour and integrity, but Wilmot violated 
them the less willingly, and never but for some great benefit or 
convenience to himself; Goring without scruple, out of humour, 
or for wit’s sake. The ambition of both was unlimited, and so 
equally incapable of being contented; yet Wilmot had more 
scruples from religion to startle him, and would not have attained 
his end by any gross or foul act of wickedness. Goring could have 
passed through those pleasantly, and would, without hesitation, 
have broken any trust, or done any act of treachery, to have satis- 
fied an ordinary passion or appetite. And, in truth, he wanted 
nothing but industry—for he had wit, and courage, and under- 
standing, and ambition, uncontrolled by any fear of God or man 
—to have been as eminent and successful in the highest attempt 
of wickedness as any man in the age he lived in, or before.’ 

Goring, in fact, took nothing seriously but the pleasures of 
life ; he persevered in nothing. 

It has been said that many of the Cavaliers regarded the war 
as a superior kind of stag hunt ; to Goring it was a game which 
he would continue to play only so long as it amused him. It had 
often been observed by his friends that, ardent gambler though he 
was, he would always throw up a game if it happened to be long 
contested. In the same manner he wearied of the war. 

It was his fatal lack of industry that affected all his actions, 
good or bad, great or small ; this was the keynote to his character, 
and herein lay probably the true secret of all his eccentricities. 
Eva Scort. 
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CONCERNING BREAKFAST. 


PrEopLe who take a leisurely breakfast in sunny rooms, with windows 
leading to the lawn—these are the true aristocrats. The ideal 
breakfast is laid in a sunny room, with windows leading to the 
lawn, and a fire in the grate—yes, even in August, a fire in the 
grate. Breakfast demands and deserves a fire. Under these con- 
ditions the meal is urbane, mellowing ; it enables one to collect 
one’s philosophy and to store cheerfulness for the day, as an electric 
launch stores motive power for its voyage ; it predicates a well- 
ordered morning, a reposeful afternoon, an intellectual evening, a 
peaceful night. It is, in short, the day’s keynote. But how few 
there are who can give to breakfast the loving attention that it 
merits! Alack, with most of us it is taken perfunctorily and in 
haste, more because the day’s work would be prejudiced seriously 
if we omitted it than for any pleasure in the taking. The meal 
is squeezed between sleep and business; we are called from the 
table by the whistle of the train; and only on Sundays can we 
settle to it like artists. 

The breakfast appetite varies strangely. Some persons are 
content with a cup of coffee and a piece of toast; others make it 
the most determined meal of the day. Once it was formidable 
indeed. In Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music’ is quoted a 
sixteenth-century manuscript belonging to the House of Northum- 
berland which gives the breakfast arrangements of the Percy 
family both for Lent and for flesh days; and oh, how some of us 
have fallen away in trencher work! Here is the simple Northum- 
brian scheme: ‘ Breakfast for my Lord and Lady during Lent— 
First, a loaf of bread in trenchers, 2 manchets [a manchet was 
a small loaf of white bread], a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 2 
pieces of salt fish, 6 baconn’d herring, 4 white herring, or a 
dish of sprats. Breakfast for my Lord Percy and Master Thomas 
Percy—lItem, half a loaf of household bread, a manchet, a bottle 
of beer, a dish of butter, and a piece of salt fish, a dish of sprats, 
or three white herring. Breakfast for the nursery, for my Lady 
Margaret and Master Ingeram Percy—Item, a manchet, a quart 
of beer [this for the nursery !], a dish of butter, a piece of salt 
fish, a dish of sprats, or three white herring.’ At ordinary times 
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my Lord and Lady fared thus: ‘ First, a loaf of bread in trenchers, 
2 manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton, or else a chine of beef boiled ;’ Lord Percy and Master 
Thomas Percy disposed of ‘half a loaf of household bread, a 
manchet, 1 bottle of beer, a cheeking, or else 3 mutton bones 
boiled ;’ while to the thirsty nursery went ‘a manchet, 1 quart of 
beer, and three mutton bones boiled.’ 

In Hall’s ‘Seventh Year of King Henry VIII.’ we find what 
constituted the breakfast of outlaws. ‘Then sayde Robyn Hood, 
Sir, outlawes brekefaste is venyson, and therefore you must be con- 
tent with suche fare as we use. Then the Kyng and Quene sate 
downe, and were served with venyson and wyne by Robyn hood and 
hys men, too theyre great contentacion,’ ‘Contentacion’ is splendid; 
it might be reserved for the red-letter breakfast. Isaak Walton 
and his honest scholar made brave breakfast of a piece of powdered 
beef and a radish or two, as they sat beneathasycamore. Consider- 
ing that this was at nine o’clock and they began fishing soon after 
five, they deserved it. ‘ All excellent good,’ said the honest scholar 
as he wiped his mouth, ‘and my stomach excellent good too.’ 
Walton’s collaborator, Master Charles Cotton, was less indulgent. 
‘My diet,’ he said, ‘is always one glass [of ale] so soon as I am 
dressed, and no more till dinner,’ which, compared with the 
excesses of the Percy children, is asceticism itself. Viator, in the 
same work, took even less. ‘I will light a pipe,’ he said, ‘ for that 
is commonly my breakfast too.’ Viator, however, was misguided. 
Had he eaten breakfast first and lighted his pipe after, his lot 
would have been more enviable. No pipe is so gracious as that 
which follows breakfast. Calverley sinned when he omitted this 
season from his ode to tobacco. ‘Sweet when they’ve cleared away 
lunch,’ he sings. True; but sweeter, nay, sweetest, when they 
are clearing away breakfast. 

Breakfast to the child means bread and milk, or porridge, and 
the beginning of another day. To me it meant this and nothing 
more until at an early age a reading-book was embarked upon 
which consisted of a long dialogue between father and children 
concerning the nature and the source of the articles upon the 
breakfast table. The conversation, which was continued through 
several breakfasts, proceeded in the manner of the catechism. 
One child asked where coffee came from, and with cheerful but 
suspicious alacrity papa replied that it came from Arabia. Another 
was struck by the whiteness of the salt, and said so. Papa at 
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once explained the whiteness of the salt, and passed easily to 
a lecture on salt-mining. The aim of the book was to show that 
the antipodal peoples of the earth meet at the breakfast table; 
that energy must be expended in both hemispheres before Henry 
and Susan can enjoy their bread and treacle. This reading-book 
was epoch-making. Henceforward breakfast was an educative 
meal; and I have only quite lately lost the feeling that at any 
moment a searching question might be asked concerning the origin 
and manufacture of everything eaten. From the children’s books 
of to-day, it might be noted, the well-informed parent has departed, 
In the children’s books of to-morrow it will be papa who will ask 
the questions and Henry and Susan who will instruct him. 

Oatmeal marks not only the child’s breakfast : it is the favourite 
food of Edinburgh Reviewers—tenui meditamur avena. Thus do 
extremes meet, It is best with cream, which indeed might be 
defined, after a well-known pattern, as the stuff which make 
porridge insipid if you eat it without it. If the hoardings are to 
be believed, the form of porridge now most in vogue is of Quaker 
origin. Quaker oats, one supposes, should be the very antithesis 
of wild oats. Porridge, homely, honest fare though it be, is the 
cause of more strife than any other dish. The great salt versus 
sugar battle is eternally waged above it ; for some take salt and 
some sugar, and those that take salt are the scorn of them that 
take sugar, and those that take sugar are despised of them that take 
salt. The curious circumstance is that we never are greatly con- 
cerned whether our neighbour takes his coffee with sugar or without 
it ; but immediately porridge is forthcoming his palate is our most 
jealous care. Quakers being a pacific folk, their oats should have 
stopped this warfare. 

The egg, as egg, belongs properly to the breakfast table, in spite 
of the beautiful anthropomorphic story (which too many parents 
claim to have participated in) of the little girl who asked her 
mother what God had for dinner. ‘God,’ said her mother, ‘ has 
no dinner.’ The little girl was for a moment silent, thoughtful, 
sad. Thenshe brightened : ‘ Oh, I suppose He has an egg with His 
tea.’ In his recent poem in praise of frugality his Holiness the 
Pope (via Mr. Andrew Lang) lays down this rule : 


Fresh be thine eggs, hard-boiled, or nearly raw, 
Or deftly poached, or simply served au plat ; 
‘|There’s wit in poaching eggs,’ the proverb says, 
And you may do them in a hundred ways, 
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Buttered they give perhaps most ‘contentacion.’ When boiled the 
golden mean for the egg is three and a half minutes. The yolk 
is then set but soft. There are, however, who like them hard, and 
there are who like them volatile. In novels people ‘chip’ their 
eggs; in life they behead them. There is even a mechanical 
implement of American extraction known as an egg decapitator. 
The practice of smashing in the egg with a spoon, in order that it 
may be preserved from hardness, is futile—an idle superstition 
nursed by women folk, When the egg, like the curate’s in Mr. Du 
Maurier’s picture, is excellent only ‘in parts,’ pepper is an allevia- 
tio. Eating an egg without salt, says a character in one of Mr. 
Kipling’s stories (or perhaps I have inverted the remark), is like 
kissing a man without a moustache; but of that I know nothing. 
Eggs, in whatever form they appear, are good, provided, as 
Leo XIII. insists, they are fresh. 

No matter of what the breakfast consists, marmalade is the 
coping-stone of the meal. Without marmalade the finest break- 
fast is incomplete, a broken arc. Only with marmalade can it be 
a perfect round, Every one’s home-made marmalade is notoriously 
the best; but where the commercially manufactured article is 
used opinions differ. Her Most Gracious Majesty (it is stated so on 
the pot) prefers a viscous variety, which is anathema to Oxford men 
bred on Cooper’s. My own taste—but that is of no moment. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, it will be remembered, favoured Keel- 
well’s, or at any rate it was this maker who assisted in the em- 
bellishment of little Sorrow’s grave. The Universities are nobly 
loyal to marmalade: at Cambridge there is a saying that no man 
can pass his Little-go until he has consumed his own weight in it, 
while Oxford first called it Squish (inspired word !), and to the pen 
of the late editor of the ‘ Isis ° we owe the ode which begins— 

’*Mid things around that sully and degrade, 
’*Mid sloth and sin, 

By one comestible the world is made 
Worth living in: 

*Mid forms of provender, all stodgy, rude, 
And heathenish, 

One, only one, with grace is still imbued— 
My amber Squish. 

The attitude of women to marmalade has never been quite 
sound. True they make it excellently, but afterwards their associa- 
tion with it is one lamentable retrogression. They decant it into 
glass dishes and fancy jars, which is inartistic; they spread it 
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over pastry ; and they do not particularly desire it at breakfast, 
How can they expect the B.A. degree? Where there is no 
marmalade shift may be made with honey or jam; and treacle is 
not entirely out of favour, although the enterprise of Bonnie 
Dundee has dealt it so hard a blow that you may fare far in 
your quest of the golden syrup. The great charm of treacle is in 
its transit from the pot to the plate; with no other liquid is it 
possible to trace one’s autograph. Most of us as children saw our 
names writ (unlike Keats’s) in treacle. The honey which shines 
on the breakfast table in Switzerland is of similar consistency, 
It should be acclimatised here. The allegation that bees were 
not interested in its evolution is nothing in its disfavour. 

Reading at breakfast is fatal to sociability. In breakfasting 
alone it is permissible, but not in company. Leigh Hunt wrote 
in the ‘Indicator:’ ‘When we lived alone we could not help 
reading at meals ; and it is certainly a delicious thing to resume an 
entertaining book at a particularly interesting passage, with a hot 
cup of tea at one’s elbow, and a piece of buttered toast in one’s 
hand. The first look at the page, accompanied by a co-existent 
bite of the toast, comes under the head of intensities.’ A book at 
breakfast is no compliment to the cook; but a newspaper is an 
insult. On the other hand a newspaper at breakfast is a benefit 
to the doctor, for it is when one is put off one’s guard by the 
struggle with the folds and the search for items of interest that 
the way is made easy for the approach of dyspepsia. In the old days 
of the ‘Spectator’ and ‘ Tatler,’ when papers were of a reasonable 
size and reposeful to boot, they did no harm. Now, well, now, 
the largest circulation in the world may produce the poorest 
digestion. It has been remarked (by a collector) that the only 
literature suitable at breakfast is bookseller’s catalogues ; but 
since catalogues lead always to telegrams or envy, this is doubtful. 
The line should probably be drawn at private letters. 

Breakfast is a meal at which one becomes apiarian ; every- 
thing being on the table, or easily accessible, one can sip, bee-like, 
where one will. Hence, perhaps, the absence of conversation at 
breakfast. At dinner, where formality is preserved, where one 
progresses artistically and with dignity towards repletion, conver- 
sation is fostered ; at breakfast there is merely chatter, sporadic 
and trivial; scraps from letters, puns, dreams, and the descrip- 
tion of strange noises heard in the night. Dreams told at 
breakfast should be accepted with reservations, for few persons 
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are strong enough to tell them faithfully. Yet although break- 
fast does little either for the conversationalist or the gourmet, it 
is often the merriest and freshest of the day’s meals. The joy of 
itis new every morning. Breakfast is the beginning of another 
day ; lunch and dinner are but continuations ; and to those glad 
natures which are reinvigorated and heartened by every sunrise 
breakfast is a time for high spirits. High spirits, however, must 
not be confounded with brilliance. Only dull people, said a 
character in a recent comedy, are brilliant at breakfast—which is 
a truth, in spite of the works of Dr. Holmes and the records 
which have come down to us of the brilliancies of the breakfast 
parties given by Samuel Rogers and Lord Holland. The table 
which in those days was set in a roar approximated more nearly to 
the luncheon table than the breakfast table as we understand it. 
At the ordinary breakfast table there is little wit. One reason is 
the early hour—wit is for the day’s decline ; another is that the 
company are in slippers—one cannot be witty until one is 
dressed ; a third reason is discontent—bed is not yet forgotten, 
nor the breakfast gong forgiven, and wit requires a mind at ease. 

Bed! Houses where every one is punctual for breakfast are 
not good to stay in. The virtues so flourish there. A little 
laxity in the morning is humanising. For dinner, punctuality by 
all means, punctuality severely to the minute; but for breakfast 
let there be liberty to tarry on the way. To be late for breakfast 
is so natural an act that instinctively one feels it to be right. 
There is a kind of half-wakeful sleep following that precarious 
folding of the hands to which the comfortable resort when they 
are first called, which is more precious than all the deep som- 
nolence of the night. Moreover time itself is disorganised before 
breakfast ; if you rise too early, how slowly the hands of the 
clock move on; if you oversleep, how they windmill round ! 

The day rightly begins after breakfast. The zealous rise early 
and boast of the amount of work which they have already accom- 
plished ; hence the zealous are not good to live with. In the 
first stages of golfomania there is early rising accompanied by 
‘putting’ on the lawn ; the young cyclist is also wont to mention 
casually over his coffee the number of miles he has ridden before 
the others were up; but with the advent of experience (or 
disillusion) these enthusiasms pale and vanish. Now and again 
when an enterprising editor in search of inexpensive copy ‘ circu- 
larises’ (that is the word) popular authors concerning their 
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methods of work and daily output, a reply will contain the state- 
ment (so discouraging to the beginner in fiction) that the lady 
who wrote ‘The Baby Bigamist,’ or the gentleman who devised 
‘The Mystery of the Single Spat,’ is discontented if the before- 
breakfast sitting produces fewer than two thousand words. But 
one need not too slavishly credit such revelations—there is such 
temptation to exalt, in print, the accidental into the habitual. Now 
and then, for worthy purposes, such as bathing in a Thames back- 
water, or intercepting the postman, early rising is desirable. But 
in the main it leads to self-conceit, intolerance, and dulness after 
dinner. The old poet was right. 

When the Morning riseth red, 

Rise not thou, but keep thy Bed ; 

When the Dawn is dull and gray, 

Sleep is still the better way. 


Beasts are up betimes? But then 
They are Beasts, and we are Men. 


Morning Sleep avoideth Broil, 

Wasteth not in greedy Toil, 

Doth not suffer Care or Grief, 

Giveth aching Bones relief. 

Of all the Crimes beneath the Sun, 

Say, Which in morning Sleep was done? 


This is unanswerable. 
Breakfast in bed is not the joy some persons would have us 
think it. There are crumbs. 
E. V. Lucas. 





A DESERT DREAM. 


Or the four who had steamed past the Needles and away under 
the low back of the Dorsetshire coast six months before, only two 
were left. Of these two Lee-Carson was in the worse case. 

The fever mist was drawn like a silken cobweb low across the 
swamp, hiding the black eye-shaped pools and the variegated 
putrescence of rotting vegetation. The heavy air rang with the 
shrill pinioning of wild-fowl changing their haunts, and the 
ceaseless ‘ troat-troat’ of the bull-frogs in the quagmires round. 

The two men were making a fire on a dark green ridge some- 
what raised above the chilling level of the marsh. 

‘The mist is rising,’ said Lee-Carson ; ‘oh, for a sixth-story 
attic !’ 

‘I'd better go and shoot something before it gets any higher,’ 
said the other man. 

‘What was it you knocked over down there ?’ nodding back at 
the swamp. 

‘Only a long-beaked atrocity, species unknown. A brace of 
duck or a widgeon would suit us better.’ 

‘Give me flesh and not fowl—the ooze-bred, mud-breasted 
progeny of this forsaken swamp! Give me corned beef or 
German sausage, for I’m sick of feathers !’ 

‘Three more days should do it,’ remarked Grammel cheer- 
fully, with a broad optimistic glance westwards, where, however, 
there was no reassuring break in the dead sea-like level of the 
horizon, above which brooded a sullen sunset. 

‘Then go on and leave me here with food and ammunition. 
You can come back for me afterwards.’ 

‘I'll get supper first,’ said Grammel ; ‘keep the fire in.’ 

When his companion was gone, Lee-Carson lay down beside 
the smouldering blaze, and his eyes wandered slowly over the 
unending vista of seething mist. Presently he began to talk out 
loud. 

‘Grammel could reach the highlands if I were out of the way. 
I'm dying anyhow, and it seems a pity— 

A day less or more, at sea or ashore, 
We die—does it matter when ? 
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No, it doesn’t matter. It’s a relief. Grammel won't leave me so 
I'll leave him,’ 

He drew a shot-gun towards him. 

‘Loaded for swamp-fowl,’ he said as he snapped it to and laid 
it on his knee. ‘I'l not write a note to you, Grammel, because 
you would worry yourself, being a fool. No, I'll come to a nicely 
arranged natural end. It’s waste to let two men die, when 
death only puts in a claim for one. Grammel will get through 
this, and lecture before the Geographical Society about the 
swamps and the forests, and our scientific researches, and then 
he’ll write a book with the help of a female literary cousin, and 
marry her afterwards, and then there'll be little Grammels, and I 
—I’ll be forgotten.’ 

Then he made his arrangements with the gun. It hada 
thirty-two inch barrel, and Lee-Carson’s hand was unsteady, for 
he was very weak. Therefore, when the charge sputtered into 
the mud and rush behind his shoulder, he sank down in- 
sensible. 

When Grammel returned, he found the fire blackening, and 
his comrade with his feet tangled in a tuft of grass, and the gun 
lying across his chest. Grammel examined him hastily. 

‘So that was your little game, was it? As if I shouldn’t have 
known !’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s all so like the young ass too,’ he 
added gently. 

Within an hour the night had closed in, and Lee-Carson, 
wrapped up in a blanket and a couple of empty provision sacks, 
sat blinking over the fire made of dried reeds and the mouldering 
remnants of a forest, and shivered, his head humming with the 
twenty grains of quinine which was to be his garrison against the 
now almost due attack of swamp fever. 

Grammel, from the other side of the fire, watched him 
narrowly through the smoke, and wondered how soon it would be 
safe to make him comfortable with part of his own clothing. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t sit there and stare like a night-owl, 
Grammel,’ Lee-Carson was saying fretfully. ‘I like being alone 
when I’ve a go of this mongrel malaria. If you would push on to 
the higher ground, you might save us both.’ 

‘T’ll start when the moon rises,’ replied Grammel with ready 
untruthfulness. 

‘That’s all right,’ said the sick man drowsily ; ‘ pile up those 
reeds at my elbow and I’ll keep the fire going. I'll do,’ 
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Grammel rose at once and began to arrange the heap of reeds 
to humour his companion’s fancy. 

Lee-Carson leant against them and dozed, and Grammel, 
seizing the opportunity, added his own blanket to the other’s 
coverings. 

Lee-Carson opened his eyes with an effort. 

‘Once too often, friend Grammel!’ he said. 

Grammel glanced confusedly at the offending blanket. 

‘I’m not sleepy,’ he replied ; ‘ besides, I’ll be starting presently.’ 

‘Take it off!’ was the peremptory rejoinder. 

‘Let me make up the fire first,’ said Grammel, temporising ; 
but he was saved further argument, for the fever was gaining upon 
the sick man. 

‘What’s that ?’ exclaimed Lee-Carson nervously, struggling 
to sit up. ‘They are coming! That’s the trampling of the hoofs!’ 

‘Dare say they are,’ said Grammel, with a vague wish that 
there was a hoof within two hundred miles of them. ‘ You might 
try to rest now.’ 

Lee-Carson made no reply, but sank back obediently on his 
blankets, where he lay moaning and muttering in an uneasy half- 
consciousness. 

Thus the night wore on. 

Then, because the desolation was so intense, Grammel began 
to grumble; his voice rang like a minor undertone through the 
resonant booming of the bitterns and the harsh chorus of the 
frogs in the pools and fens around them. 

‘ Half this tobacco’s soaked,’ he said, sniffing contemptuously 
at the hollow of his hand, ‘ and the rest tastes like smoked porridge- 
steam ; but I suppose it’s better than breathing in this fetid fog 
in its native nastiness. Pah! it’s chilly too. I don’t think : 
he stopped. 

Lee-Carson was singing, a broken line or two at first, then his 
voice rang out clearly :— 





‘Thus as the spreading ocean 
Conquers a sandy coast, 
Each tide has borne us further 
To man a lonelier post.’ 


‘It’s only doggerel,’ he went on with a weak laugh, ‘but it 
warms a man’s veins, and it’s true; I tell you, it’s true!’ 

The big man opposite sat very still and listened. Lee-Carson 
ran on in the irascible monotone of delirium— 
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‘ Fordison and Chester died, you know—wiped out with fever, 
Fordison died just at dawn, a wet, low dawn only as high as the 
tops of the trees. That was in the forest, when we were making 
for higher ground. And Grammel—good old Grammel !—buried 
him and planted a rock on his chest.’ 

A spurting blaze flamed out of the reeds, and Lee-Carson half 
rose. 

‘You must do it to keep the hyenas off, you know,’ he pro- 
ceeded solemnly. ‘Do you think we'll find it an impediment on 
resurrection-day ? But I suppose it’s no worse than a coffin with 
tenpenny nails—is it, Gram. ?’ 

‘ Of course not!’ answered Grammel. ‘Do shut up!’ 

But Lee-Carson wandered on. 

‘And Chester—the hyenas have him—if the crocodiles left 
any. They’re birds of a feather, crocs and hyenas. What’s one 
man’s meat—one man’s meat—how does it go—I can’t re- 
member !’ he sobbed petulantly. 

The red glow of the fire burnt like a plague-spot upon the 
broad dark breast of the waste as Grammel fed it silently. 

The wearying, hollow voice went on— 

‘You're looking very pretty this morning, Alice, with the sun 
shining on your hair. You knew I’d come back, didn’t you, 
darling?’ He looked across admiringly into Grammel’s bearded 
face. ‘Let’s set the rat-trap in the stable—where is it? I can’t 
find it!’ 

Then from the far distance of the marshes came indescribable 
noises that sounded like Titans laughing, and balls of fen-fire 
rolled, dimly seen, through the fog, whilst Lee-Carson got ex- 
ceedingly afraid because he fancied that he was on board a steamer 
on a thick night, and that a collision was imminent, and the skipper 
not properly certificated. 

‘I tell you, man, I see her lights! There!’ he cried, strung 
like a harp with excitement, pointing a shaking hand into the 
darkness. 

‘She’s working round all right,’ said Grammel soothingly. 
*Can’t you hear the sailors singing?’ adding to himself, ‘If I 
can only get him on his songs, that will quiet him down, 
perhaps.’ 

Lee-Carson responded to this at once, his eyes blazing. 

‘I can hear them! Oh, Lord, it is good!’ he exclaimed, and 
seemed to listen; then added mysteriously, ‘ But it’s not the 
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sailors—it’s—don’t you know their voices ?—-why it’s Fordison 
and Chester—and—and the rest.’ 
And the high trembling voice was once more raised to join in 


the song :— 
‘But northward, east, and westward, 
And under the tropic sky, 
The price that we paid to conquer 
Were the men who were proud to die!’ 


He chanted it over and over, till the taut sinews loosened, and he 
fell back exhausted, and lay still for many minutes. 

Presently Grammel crept round and covered him up carefully. 
Lee-Carson’s sleep was the sleep of exhaustion, but it was better 
than no sleep at all. 

After a while Grammel too lay down and slept. 

When Lee-Carson woke, a huge red moon on the horizon 
seemed very close to his eyes, and he called out wildly— 

‘Grammel! Grammel! Curse you, Grammel, you're dead !’ 

And from the other side of the fire Grammel answered him, 
his dry lips bleeding as they parted— 

‘Dead? Of course I’m not!’ 

‘What’s death ?’ began Lee-Carson again. ‘Don’t let that 
moon dance and gleam in my eyes, it gets into my brain! 
Grammel, what’s death ?’ 

‘A sleep and a forgetting,’’ quoted Grammel at his wits’ 
end. 

‘No, it’s not that !’ said the sick man more calmly. ‘ Grammel, 
come here! Where are you?’ he groped about for the friendly 
hand that met his. ‘ Look ! look! the other side of the fire !’ 

When Grammel could get his heavy eyes open, he looked 
across and saw nothing, only the snake-tongues of the flame 
leaping at intervals into the moonstruck gloom. 

‘There’s nothing,’ he said shortly. Grammel had no imagina- 
tion; hence he was at a loss, not knowing what he was expected 
to see. 

‘Nothing?’ repeated Lee-Carson, peering anxiously forward. 
‘No, I see nothing now—perhaps I dreamed. I think I’m going 
out. Most people die about the dawn.’ 

‘Rot !’ said Grammel lamely. 

Lee-Carson’s lips parted in the old whimsical smile. Presently 
he said, ‘I’ve seen things, Grammel, and I’d like to tell you 
what I saw.’ 
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Grammel was sitting close by, his hands clasped round his 
knees. Being the man he was, he said nothing, only waited to 
hear. 

‘ Through the night I’ve seen them galloping past, squadrons 
and squadrons of mounted men—our fellows, you know.’ 

Grammel shook his head imperceptibly. 

‘I shouted to them—lI shouted who we were, but they were 
riding fast eastwards.’ 

‘No man rides east,’ said Grammel, looking up. 

‘You don’t understand,’ said the sick man gently ; ‘ you don’t 
know who theyare. They’re the Frontier Men of England! and 
their recruiting sergeant’s Death. Don’t you remember ? 


They ride for ever up and down 
To guard the land they won. 


Don’t you see them—don’t you see them—now? They’re calling 
me, and I can’t go! Oh, the morning of life is sweet, but this is 
better! The end is coming, Grammel ; it’s coming fast!’ 

He lay down again moaning, and Grammel mixed much 
brandy with a little mud and water and gave it to him. 

In a little while Lee-Carson moved, his face distorted in the 
torchlight of the fire, as he shouted huskily, 

‘Fordison, Chester, stop! I’m coming! I shan’t be long, 
and then we'll ride together. Grammel will come too—some day. 
He'll never die between sheets, good old Grammel! I wonder if 
he'll ride sixteen stone as a ghost.’ 

He laughed out suddenly, and Grammel muttered in his 
beard— 

‘He’s got it bad—very bad.’ 

‘We'll ride past our graves together and scare the beasts! 
We'll gallop into the sunset! Who’s with you? Oakwood and 
Tommy Brown, all of them!’ and in his delirious transport he 
tore the blankets from him: ‘I have known many good things in 
life—sea-dawns, and ships rushing through the arteries of the 
world, but this is better than all!’ 

Grammel had started up and was listening intently. Still 
the voice, strained to breaking pitch, rang on. 

‘ They start with us on our expeditions, they head our armies. 
The Frontier Men of England! Reinforced in every border-fizzle 
—by the bullet—by the stab—by the swamp-fever. You at 
home, you needn’t weep! he ceased to peer anxiously out 
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into the gloom of the swamp. ‘Are you there, you fellows? I 
can’t see you. That’s all right. No one dies alone in the waste 
or the desert, you’re always there to see him die. I wish I'd told 
Grammel, he’d tell the rest. At every advance they’re with us, 
and when we die, no man is left to die alone. They are always 
there—waiting.’ It almost seemed to Grammel that he could 
hear the trampling hoofs of that shadowy squadron. 

A chill wind stirred the vapours of the marsh. 

‘I smell the dawn.’ Lee-Carson raised his head: ‘ I’m coming 
with the dawn. I know how it will rise, like the wet glistening 
side of a white bull over the sodden rim of the marshes. Oh, the 
glory of it!’ he shrieked. ‘All the men who have passed away 
into the unknown and died on the edge of the flood. All of 


them ! 
For ever riding up and down 


To guard the land they won. 


And when Armageddon comes, they’ll be there, the glory of 
the ages! The men who were planted with a stone on their 
chests to mark the frontiers of the world !’ 

With an unexpected strength he sprang up and tottered 
forward, his voice still calling, as he ran with a wild shambling 
run into the dimness of the daybreak. 

The light was filtering through the cold grey air as Grammel 
came up with him. Lee-Carson lay with his head among the 
brown leaf-sockets of a water-plant, his hands full of black ooze— 
dead. 

Grammel raised him with strong tender hands. 

‘Fever breeds fancies—and visions. We know that. Yet,’ 
he glanced about him oddly into the mists, ‘the Frontier Men 
may be more by one,’ he said. ‘Who can tell?’ 

E. anD H. HERON. 
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THE BRIGANDS OF CALABRIA. 


I write of Calabria and of brigandage as practised there about 
thirty years ago. I have the facts from a gallant officer, then 
commissioned to put down highway robbery, arson, and murder, 
He is a sensible man, who can make allowance even for the 
outlaws whose hands were against every man’s. Those troublous 
times were, according to him, ‘the war of the poor against the 
rich.’ He paints things mercifully, yet his pictures are a hundred 
times more frightful than the account of the Tallanio-Rocchini 
Vendetta, or any other story of Corsican vengeance with which I 
am acquainted. 

Life in South Italy towards the close of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons’ régime was very like a waking nightmare—a terrific 
struggle, full of dread uncertainties. One man in a wide district 
might live in comparative comfort, the owner of the soil. The 
poor folk, between the exactions of the landlord, the taxes, 
and the brigands, must often have wished themselves where the 
wicked cease from troubling. Fifty beggars would daily come to 
the quarters of the head of the detachment in a village ; and my 
informant, then a captain, gave away fifty halfpence every morning— 
generous fellow !—wondering to think that each soldo represented 
food, clothes, and lodging to the recipient ; and the beggars, praying 
blessings on the donor, would kiss and shed tears over the battered 
bajoccht of the local circulation. ‘Two and a penny per diem 
was a strain that a captain’s pay would not stand. But my mother 
was always very charitable !’ the soldier explained. 

Calabrians who could not endure grinding poverty, and the 
(often unjust) exactions of the tax-gatherer, turned brigand. 
Carusso was one of the most noted among the leaders. He had 
fifty mounted men under his orders, but the band owed prestige 
rather to character than to numbers. (There were at least four 
other equally strong bands pillaging Calabria at the same time.) 
Carusso was not squeamish. He made his plans, and carried them 
out remorselessly. Suspecting some villagers of having informed 
against him, he watched their paese. A crowded townlet, which 
is like a stone cap on a sharp pyramidal rock, is not an easy prey 
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even for fifty doughty Knights of the Road. The inhabitants, in 
dread of Carusso, kept close within the winding stairways which 
are their streets. 

But the brigand had patience. He knew the villagers must 
descend from their fastness to harvest their corn. The yellow 
sunshine would be his ally, and bring the people trooping down 
the hill. He tock up his quarters in a neighbouring wood, and 
waited—waited twenty-one long days! Then the corn was ripe, 
and forty men, women, and children sallied forth to garner it. 
Carusso issued stealthily from his wood ; posted his horsemen all 
round the crop; dismounted ; walked into the field; gathered the 
shrinking harvesters to his call; and shouted: ‘ Now for a last 
prayer. Kneel down!’ The unfortunate peasants threw them- 
selves on their knees, and prayed—partly to God, partly to 
Carusso. At the Amen, he drew his dreaded blade, and cut throat 
after throat. Some of the peasants started to their feet and fled. 
The posted brigands shot down every human being who attempted 
to escape. The forty peasants, young and old, male and female, lay 
dead, and long unburied, among the corn sheaves. After this 
massacre, the Italian Government, newly come into possession of 
the realm of the Bourbons, offered 100,000 live for Carusso, and 
promotion and a decoration to the officers connected with his 
capture. The whole province rang with stories of this brigand’s 
cunning, daring, prodigious luck, and fiend-like cruelty. The 
accounts of the butchery so stirred my Capitano’s blood that he 
proposed to the officers of his detachment to leave their quarters, 
and drift with what ammunition and Indian meal they could carry 
night and day for a week wherever rumours of Carusso’s presence 
should draw them. And soit was done. For eight days and 
nights false reports sent the soldiers hither and thither, over 
break-neck mountain paths, and, worse still, pathless mountains ; 
wading waist-deep through streams and rivers; and into the 
almost impenetrable jungle. They came back to their former 
quarters without a whole boot in the company; uniforms in 
tatters; the men worn out with fatigue; bruised ; lacerated by 
stones and thorns; and half famished. The shepherds were re- 
sponsible for much of the false news which had sent the soldiers 
careering over the pitiless rocks of Calabria. The following dialogue 
took place on one occasion : 

Captain. Which way are the brigands gone? 

Pastore. To the left, 
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Captain. You know that can’t be true, and you should know 
that I know it. My men have just come that way. Why do you 
lie to me? 

Pastore. If you came up with the brigands, my captain, you 
might kill five or six, but there would be always at least forty 
left, and they would assuredly come and kill me. Now, gentle 
sir, I have a wife and children. What would they do if I were 
murdered ? 

Captain. Oh, come now! Other officers beat you when you 
misdirect them. I have the power to order you a thrashing; but 
I won’t have you beaten. In common gratitude, you might tell 
me the truth. Don’t you tell the truth to the brigands when they 
ask you where are the soldiers ? 

Pastore. To be sure, Excellency, I tell the brigands the truth, 
The soldiers beat me within an inch of my life. It is very sore 
indeed! But still I am here. And brigands kill: they kill 
outright! That is the difference. I must think of my wife and 
children. 

And the captain found no answer to the shepherd’s argument, 
Indeed, after some of his grimmest stories, he says : ‘ Good folk, all 
the same! Kind, well-disposed Calabrians! Only, poor souls, 
they were driven to bay. They fought for dear life.’ 

There is a savage humour about many of the tales of those 
times. For instance, on arrival at Montella, my friendly Capitano 
was waited upon by the Sindaco and four of the city fathers. 
They proposed to make the round of their town with the officer. 
The sight of large black crosses in the streets struck him as 
lugubrious, but he passed many in silence. At last curiosity 
gained the day, and he said, seeing another gaunt black emblem: 
‘Signor Sindaco, what does that cross signify ?’ 

‘Ah, alas!’ sighed the Syndic, ‘poor Ruffini [Angelo] was 
entering his house over there. A ball struck him in the back. 
May he rest in peace!’ Then turning full face to the officer, 
he bowed low, and said: ‘Salute!’ At the same moment the 
judge, on the captain’s left, executed an identical manceuvre, 
crying ‘ Salute!’ in chorus with the three other leading citizens 
in the rear. Their guests said: ‘Thanks, gentlemen!’ and 
saluted, military fashion. A few steps farther, there rose before 
the party three more funereal black crosses. ‘And these?’ asked 
the newcomer, with hand extended. ‘Ah, alas!’ sighed the 
judge, ‘there the three brothers Carmignano, cousins of our 
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Signor Sindaco, fell to the balls of their enemies as they were 
returning to their dwelling one afternoon two years ago.’ 

‘Salute!’ cried the five Montellesi, bowing as before. 

‘Thank you,’ said my Italian friend, rather stiffly. Farther 
on, there were other single crosses ; later, a couple, reared side by 
side; all black; all apparently rather new, and all in the 
principal streets. 

‘But these also? Do they signify murders ?’ 

‘Ah, alas!’ came the Syndic’s answer. ‘Agnoletti [James] 
and Bosco [Michael], his father-in-law, were on their doorstep, 
when a ball entered the brain of the first; and the second fell 
(also shot from behind) with two bullets in him—heart and lung 
pierced. May they rest in peace!’ And ‘Salute!’ came in chorus 
from the bowing company. 

The captain this time did not return thanks, but remarked : 
‘It would seem that no one dies in his bed in this neighbourhood. 
Is it so, gentlemen ?’ 

‘Very true, Signor Capitano!’ answered the five, adding, 
‘Salute !’ 

‘“Salute!”’ echoed the visitor. ‘You need not wish me 
health, gentlemen. I live in the firm hope of returning to Naples 
alive and well. It is more to the purpose if J wish yow safety— 
you, who have to live among murderers !’ 

Later, the Montellesi offered the freedom of their city to the 
brigand-hunting captain ; but he declined the honour ‘till such 
time as they should have learnt respect for human life.’ 

When the French were guarding the States of the Church, 
and when Italy had just come into possession of the kingdom of 
Naples, the outlaws led the soldiery a maddening dance along the 
frontier. Of course, unless by permission, no Itaiian uniform 
might cross the line drawn by the French. But the brigands 
could pop in and out of Italian territory, like rabbits in a warren. 
My Capitano might hunt his brigand to the frontier, but then he 
must pull up short. He recruited a band of volunteers—ex- 
brigands ; dangerous characters; men who must perforce live by 
plunder, if left to themselves, because of old habit, and because 
all honest trades were barred against them. The colonel believes, 
too, in the wisdom of setting ‘a thief to catch a thief’ He 
obtained from the authorities fifteen-pence a day per man for 
their pay, and chose (as head-ruffian) one nicknamed ‘ Vulcan’ 
out of regard for his hideous face, his limping gait, his sinister 
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eyes, and his immense flowing red beard. Vulcan and his 
followers could cross the frontier as freely as brigands who were 
in the full exercise of their profession. On one occasion it was 
arranged that the volunteers should dislodge from a forest-hut 
some formidable outlaws, and drive them towards the Italian 
detachment, posted on a hill. There, a warm reception was 
prepared for them. Vulcan and his men started early. The 
troops set off later by another route ; and, on the hill, volunteers 
and regulars were to meet when the affair should be ended. 

The soldiers arrived in good time. All was quiet. Once, 
distant firing was reported by the sentinel at the farthest point 
downhill; but soon all sounds ceased except the humming silence 
of the woods. The soldiers watched and waited anxiously through 
the night. Day broke. Still nothing happened. There was no 
news from any quarter. The morning wore slowly away. After 
midday, finding that the volunteers made no sign, the Capitano 
marched his company down to the town again. It was Sunday 
evening, and, as was their custom, the officers met in the drawing- 
room of the wife of the last Bourbon mayor, in whose house their 
captain was quartered. The new mayor, the judge, the doctor, 
and two or three of the lady’s neighbours and kinsfolk chatted, 
played cards, or made music there. At ten o’clock, a loud rap 
was struck on the door. The hostess offered up fervent ejaculatory 
prayers. Some of the men of peace showed alarm. The Capitano 
sprang to his feet, and shouted: ‘ Who’s there ?’ 

It was Vulcan. He entered with something in a sack, and 
two or three of his ruffians followed the lame, blear-eyed Colossus. 
The Captain thundered: ‘ You, animal? And here? After keep- 
ing the detachment a whole night waiting, you dare to present 
yourself! You presume to join an evening party!! You!!!’ 

‘ Did not know there was a party,’ stammered Vulcan. 

‘Begone! Fly!’ shouted the angry officer, with an explosion 
of strong language. 

‘But you have not seen what I have brought you,’ said the 
stolid Vulcan, waving a sack that dripped gore. 

Fumbling, he disclosed a human head. The hostess fainted. 
The captain made a threatening rush towards the volunteers, who 
thereupon fled precipitately, carrying with them their precious 
sack ; but the floor where it had rested was one large blood-stain. 

The captain turned to see if the poor lady were alive or dead, 
and, finding that the mayor and the doctor were taking care of 
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her, he rushed down the street in search of Vulcan. But the 
volunteers had departed. He remained in the dark as to his 
auxiliaries’ exploits until he heard, two days afterwards, that one 
of them had fallen on the eventful Saturday, having badly 
sprained his ankle, and was still lying somewhere, disabled. From 
this fellow the Capitano learnt that the head ir the sack belonged 
to a redoubtable brigand ; and that the victors, repulsed by their’ 
military chief, had run off to Fondi (whence the defunct robber- 
chief came), and had fixed their trophy on the top of the 
principal fountain of that town—for the comfort of the inhabitants 
and the terror of brigands, 

There was plenty of brute courage among these highwaymen, 
though people are fond of saying, ‘Bullies are cowards.’ A famous 
Calabrian brigand was shot through the intestines. He made a 
ramrod red-hot in the fire, and, following the course of the bullet, 
seared the wound, and so saved his life. It was impossible for 
him to lie in bed. Medical help he could not command. Every 

day he was in the saddle. Unless he had applied this extra- 
ordinary remedy he must have died. What good military material 
was lost to his country in this robber-chief! 

The dreaded ‘Giovanni’ was another inverted hero. An 
officer who, with his company, was hunting down Giovanni thirty 
years ago, told me last week the end of that redoubtable brigand. 
He was in love with a girl, and haunted the lonely cascine where 
she lived. My friend told his lieutenant: ‘If you watch that old 
grange persistently, one day you'll come up with Giovanni.’ 
The Capitano had to make forced marches in pursuit of the 
leader of another company of marauders, and was obliged to 
divide his forces. Giovanni, sure enough, returned. News was 
brought to the lieutenant. A soldier had received his discharge 
that morning. ‘Let me be in the scrimmage, my officer,’ he 
entreated. ‘If you choose,’ said the lieutenant. The soldiers 
crept toa point whence they could look into the courtyard in 
front of the farmhouse. It was a walled enclosure, with great 
gates opposite the house-door. At a table under a mulberry tree, 
they could see five or six men drinking, whose horses were 
picketed in the enclosure. The man who had asked leave to serve 
one more day in the ranks was the first to enter the gates. 
Giovanni and the rest sat, each with his gun between his knees. 
The brigand shot the soldier through the heart. The other 
brigands took the horses into the basement. They then shut 
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themselves in, and six gun-muzzles looked out of the upper 
windows. A volley greeted any soldier moving out of cover, The 
lieutenant cunningly drew their fire over and over, but neither 
he nor his men were ever hit. He thought to exhaust their 
ammunition, and then carry the place with a rush. But an old 
sergeant suggested : ‘Let’s smoke out the vermin!’ The firing 
from within was growing intermittent. The attacking force 
seized straw and flung it upon the roof, against the great iron- 
studded oak doors, and at the back entrance. Then they set it 
alight. 

The soldiers could perceive a new note in the firing. There 
were six or eight pistol-shots as the guns grew silent. Then 
there came no further sound from within. 

Cautiously—for the brigands planned a thousand painful sur- 
prises for their enemies—the soldiers felt their way. By-and-by 
they ventured to force open a partly burnt door. Giovanni and 
four of his men lay dead. The last of the band was dying, but he 
told the invaders that when the smoke came up and there was no 
hope left, Giovanni took out his pistols and fired at the five that 
were with him. His sixth bullet blew out his own brains ! 

If he had not been a brigand—if he had been holding a fort 
against his country’s enemies and had blown up his men and him- 
self—what a hero he would have been acclaimed! As it was, the 
soldiers cursed him for the murderer of his faithful followers. 

Nearly all the notorious Calabrian brigands came to a violent 
end. The famous Carusso was no exception; and there is an 
agreeable flavour of retribution in the story of his fall. During 
his career, he sacked a farmhouse, murdered the farmer and his 
wife, and carried off their daughter. She hada child. Carusso 
decreed that—the crying of the baby endangering the band—the 
infant must be killed; and he ran it through, and buried it him- 
self, The mother was in despair. Some months after the murder 
of her little one, the soldiers shot or captured almost all the band. 
The poor girl, again about to become a mother, caught at a chance 
of escape, and made her way to her old home. Carusso was hard 
pressed on all sides. At last only four of the band remained to 
him. One night they slept; but their chief, being ailing, was 
wakeful, and wandered off from the remnant of his dreaded com- 
pany. A party of gendarmes had been tracking them, and came 
upon the sleepers and five horses, overpowering the men easily, 
and carrying them away to prison, 
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Carusso was now a solitary wanderer in his old haunts, with a 
cordon of enemies drawing tighter round him every day. He 
scrawled a letter to the mother of his murdered child, praying 
her to remember that he ‘had always loved her ’—which it must 
have been very hard for her to believe. ‘I am in the hut at 
such a spot, without helper, without food, without ammunition. 
Unless you bring me powder and provisions, I am a lost man.’ 

The woman felt that, if he had the chance, Carusso would kill 
her second child as he had killed her first. She thought of her 
murdered parents, and resolved upon a terrible step. She took 
Carusso’s letter to the Municipality. Forthwith 250 soldiers and 
gendarmes were sent out to capture him. He met them, and said: 
‘Two hundred and fifty? Bah! I could make an end of all of 
you—yea, and of ten times your number, with my carbine. But 
see! I’m tired of life. I throw down my arms. Do what you 
will with me.’ 

And in fear and trembling—for he had contrived to inspire a 
superstitious terror in men’s minds—the police and soldiers ap- 
proached him, took hold of him, tied him like a wild beast, carried 
him into Benevento, and shot him in the market-place. 

Carusso was of the gentle Italian race—the race that loves all 
children, that dotes, above all, upon its own offspring. 

But it is an axiom that the laws of a country ‘ act formatively 
upon human character.’ Let us translate it. Bad governments 
make bad men. Bourbon misrule drove Calabrians to desperation. 
A man at bay acts like—well, like Carusso. He stops at nothing 
when he is fighting for dear life. 


CLARE SOREL STRONG. 





MY FIRST SHIPWRECK. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


‘Now, then, young feller,’ said one of the visitors to me, ‘ you’re 
settin’ there very comfortable ; where’s your “cuffer” ? Less have 
a merchant-ship’s yarn, caint ye? We've had enough whaling 
this trip.’ 

Thus adjured I took up my parable, not without misgivings as 
to the reception such a commonplace yarn as mine would have 
among these seasoned adventurers. 

On my first voyage I sailed with an uncle who was master of 
an old barrel-bellied hooker like this, called the Mary Ann. We 
had discharged at Demerara, and, being too leaky to ship sugar, 
were bundled off to that last refuge of the unfortunate—the Gulf 
of Mexico for mahogany. I don’t know how it was worked, but 
we were so long getting our freight at the various roadsteads we 
called at that before we were loaded the ‘Norther’ season 
arrived. Those tremendous gales generally dispose of a goodly 
number of old rattletraps sent there for that purpose, as the Mary 
Ann undoubtedly was. 

Now my uncle was a just man, though a thought too handy 
with his rope’s-end for my liking, and he didn’t want to have me 
on board when the crash came. So he asked an old friend com- 
manding a grand barque, called the Discoverer, to give me a 
passage home, as he was just about to sail. There was no diffi- 
culty about the transfer of such a midget as I was, and the next 
day saw me a member of the Discoverer’s crew. 

She was indeed a noble vessel, built for the purpose of Arctic 
research, of the best materials, and strengthened in every way 
that experience could suggest, rigged and found regardless of ex- 
pense. I have often wondered since how ever she came to be on 
the Mexican coast, where few vessels of her stamp were seen in 
those days. She was well manned, too, and only half her crew 
were foreigners, which was remarkable. The skipper, who may be 
still a-fishing, I will only call Captain S., in case of accidents. He 
was a good man, a good seaman, and wonderfully kind withal, but 
with grog at hand he couldn’t keep sober if his life depended on it. 

The morning after I joined we got under way at daybreak, 
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so as to get a good offing before dark, but even at that early hour 
the old man had been paying his respects to the bottle so fre- 
quently that he was comfortably drunk. If he’d only been uncom- 
fortably drunk he might have kept out of the way; but as it was 
he was a nuisance, maundering about like an amiable loony, 
getting in everybody’s way, and hindering operations generally. 

We'd got the anchor up and ‘catted,’ but as the mate wanted 
to get the rags on her, we just left the anchor hanging by the cat- 
tackle without passing the ring-stopper, the fall being stretched 
across the deck and made fast. We'd got the to’-gallant-s'ls on her, 
and she was making about four knots, when there was the most 
infernal racket forrard you ever heard—the old man had been and 
let go the anchor. My! you should just see that cable fly over 
the windlass. Every last link was on deck, 120 fathom on each 
side, the ends shackled together round the foremast. We were off the 
bank in 25-fathom water, and, going at the rate I have mentioned, 
there was no chance of stopping the flying chain. ‘ Jump on it,’ 
yells the mate. ‘Jump on it yourself,’ says the fellows; ‘ why 
you're as bad as the old man himself.’ So it ran out to the last link. 
Every man was praying that it would carry away, but, like the 
rest of her gear, it was too good for that, and it swung her round 
into the wind, bringing her up all standing. And there stood the 
skipper with his finger in his mouth, looking like a bat at noon, 
and trying to figure out what was the matter. 

Swearing didn’t mend matters, although there was enough 
done to sink the ship if oaths were pounds. Not another hand’s- 
turn would the men do that day; they declared they’d want all 
their energies for next day to get her under way again. The 
mate couldn’t help himself and the old fellow went to his bunk, 
so the chaps had it all their own way. Even the sails were left 
hanging in the gear, and a pretty mess there would have been if 
it had come on to blow. Next morning we made another start, 
the skipper drunk as usual, but sufficiently wise to keep his own 
end of the ship. It was an awful job, and if the mate hadn’t got 
a demijohn of rum out of the old man’s berth, which kept the 
chaps in good humour, there’d have been mutiny, sure. However, 
we got away again by noon—this time for good. 

Well, it’s always been a mystery to me how some ships get out 
and home again, for I’ve been in some queer ones, but nothing 
short of a miracle could ever have got that ship home safe. In 
the daytime routine work went on fairly regular, but at night 
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the ship was pretty well left to go her own way. The second 
mate was laid up, being crippled by a log of timber in Sant’ Ana, 
and the skipper was supposed to keep his watch. His idea of 
watch-keeping was a splendid one. He used to turn out when 
the mate called him, and ‘freshen the nip’ with two or three stiff 
tots of grog ; then he’d lie down on the poop and die—at least he 
might as well have been dead for all the ‘savvy’ you could get 
into him. This kind of thing suited his watch down to the ground, 
they didn’t want anything better. But it couldn’t last, everybody 
knew that. 

We'd been blundering on like this for about a fortnight-— 
lovely weather all the time—when one night I was wakened by a 
tremendous kicking at the door of the little after-cabin where I 
slept with the steward. He was awake, and told me to get out 
and see what was up. Upon opening the door, there was the 
helmsman looking scared out of life, and shouting ‘The ship’s 
ashore! the ship’s ashore! Where’s the skipper?’ I laughed at 
him, but a sudden bump and jolt, unlike anything I had ever 
felt before, laid me flat and knocked all the laugh out of me at 
once. Joe said he had been leaning over the wheel thinking, 7.¢. 
fast asleep, when the wheel spun round and nearly knocked his 
brains out, and the next thing he knew she was bumping like this. 

There wasn’t a man awake in the ship. There was no look- 
out, no watch on deck—in fact, they didn’t know whose watch it 
was. I found the skipper lying flat on his back on the poop, and 
it took me fully ten minutes to wake him, I only succeeded then 
by pulling a handful of hair out of his head. Then he lifted him- 
self halfway up, and said: ‘ Wash marrer?’ Iyelled: ‘ The ship’s 
ashore! the ship’s ashore, sir!’ At last the words, of such dread- 
ful import to aseaman, seemed to penetrate the thick armour of 
dullness around his poor brain, for he rose staggeringly to his 
feet, saying in a low voice, but distinctly, ‘Call all hands.’ 
‘They’re all waiting for you, sir,’ I replied very promptly, a ring 
of eager faces surrounding us furnishing instant proof of the state- 
ment. He passed his hand in a tired fashion over his face, and 
then issued his first order, ‘ Back the main-yard.’ 

Now there was but a gentle breeze blowing when she took the 
ground, which by this time had died away to almost a calm. 
Therefore the order given was exasperating and futile. Had there 
been any wind it would have been less so, but still useless, for the 
ship was no longer moving over the reef, or capable of being 
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turned in any way. Except for an occasional grating bump, when 
the long heavy Gulf swell found her an obstacle in its mighty 
sweep over the reef, she might as well have been in dry dock. 
However, for half an hour that lunatic kept all hands pulley-haul- 
ing at the braces, trimming the yards first on one tack and then on 
the other, for all the world like a parcel of boys in a training-ship 
bedded in a cabbage-garden, as at Feltham. A man was kept at 
the wheel, too, bewildered by receiving orders he had no power to 
execute, such as‘ Luff you may; no higher; steady as she goes!’ 
(Good heavens!) the rudder all the time being jammed firmly 
between two immense blocks of coral, about fifty tons each. 

Even a boy could see what was going to happen directly. We 
had a good-tempered crowd, but I doubt whether a man-of-war’s 
crew would have long submitted to be worried inconsequentially 
by a maudlin fool when they knew not how soon all their energies 
would be required in a life and death struggle. So, when their 
patience was exhausted, they quietly gathered aft in front of the 
skipper, where he sat on the poop-ladder, and through a spokes- 
man told him they were going to havea rest till he got fit to 
command. At this he wept mournfully, a sight to make you sick 
at heart. All hands bundled forward, and began to pack up ready 
for a shift, in case of a chance to save a few clothes. But the 
pipes were hardly alight before it was ‘ Lay aft, all hands.’ Out 
they went promptly, and mustered, as before, at the break of the 
poop. Then the skipper whimperingly demanded what they pro- 
posed doing, and why they treated him so. Their answers were 
brief, pointed, and emphatic; though I’m afraid their choice of 
terms was not happy. ‘Go forward, men,’ said the mate, and the 
crowd dispersed directly. All of them had not entered the fore- 
castle door when the cry of ‘ Lay aft, all hands,’ came again. This 
time there was a shout: ‘ If we do come aft again, we'll heave you 
overboard.’ There was peace after that. 

By this time it was about four bells (2 A.M.), but perfectly dark 
except for the feeble starlight. You know how dark a moonless 
night is in the Tropics, when there isn’t a cloud above—when all 
the dome overhead is blue-black, and the stars don’t shine, but 
show like points of polished steel. Had there been a competent 
man in charge, much could have been done even then, but, under 
the circumstances, we could only wait for daylight and the sober- 
ing of the skipper. Meanwhile the carpenter, though crippled in 
both legs by festering insect-bites, crawled painfully to where our 
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only useful boat was secured bottom up on the skids. He knew 
that having been exposed like that for several months to the 
direct rays of the sun, she would float about as buoyantly as a 
colander. Therefore he worked hard to caulk her against the 
coming light, since without a boat, except the little ramshackle gig, 
our plight was hopeless. Nobody thought of sleep, but hung 
anxiously about wishing for day. 

Little by little came that marvellous change over the face of 
sea and sky that we witness daily and think so little of, while 
dwellers in crowded cities often pass their whole lives without 
knowing anything of its glories. First a tiny streak of tenderest 
green along the edge of the horizon, then suddenly overhead a 
blush of lovely rose, warming the stern blue-black of the infinite 
depths with definite promise of living light to come, and even now 
here. Then rays and streamers and cloudlets of colour, impossible 
to blend or reproduce by mortal hand, appear in quick succession, 
heralds majestic of the monarch to follow. A great glow of crim- 
son centred with gold, and the bridegroom leaves his chamber, 
the giant commences his daily race and battle against darkness, 
disease, and death. 

Within a mile and a half of the ship was a small island, mostly 
sand, but on the further side thickly covered with rocks. At about 
500 yards from the shore an ugly jagged-looking reef of boulders 
encircled the whole island apparently. Myriads of birds, coming 
and going about the beach, made a deafening clamour. There 
was not a tree or bush visible—altogether a truly desert island. 
But beneath us—well, I’ve seen some sights among coral reefs since, 
but never have I seen anything like that. The water was like a 
mirror, every least thing showing boldly on the bottom, so that 
the thousand beauties of that submarine forest were as definite as 
any picture, infinitely more so than many I have seen. There 
were trees, columns, palaces; bridges, churches, gardens ; every- 
thing that the imagination could compass. And the colours of all 
these marvellous forms were hardly rivalled by those of the sunrise. 
Nothing crude, nothing glaring, but all mellowed into tenderness 
by the limpid blue of the water. About, around, or through the 
innumerable windings of that wonderful maze, wandered ceaselessly 
the thousand varied forms of fish that constituted its population. 
Most of these, too, were gorgeous beyond belief, but occasionally, 
as if to heighten their beauty by contrast, some gnome-like shape 
of dull leaden or livid hue moved mysteriously among the loveli- 
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ness like the shadow of death. Especially was this true of a great 
grey shark that hung motionless in one of the avenues imme- 
diately beneath us, his cold dead green eye steadfastly fixed upon 
the ship. 

As soon as the mate had summoned the hands to ‘ turn to,’ all 
hands went aft and asked for the Captain. When he appeared, 
sober, they respectfully informed him that in their opinion the first 
thing necessary was the landing of sufficient stores on the islet to 
support life in the event of a Norther springing up suddenly and 
destroying the ship. They would do, they said, all that they 
could for the safety of the ship ; but since the position was so full 
of danger, it was only reasonable that some thought should be 
taken for their lives. 

The skipper said he considered their request only natural, and 
at once gave orders for stores to be got up, and the boat to be put 
over the side. For it was evident that, before landing stores could 
be attempted, some channel through the fringing reef must be 
found, also a suitable landing-place.. So a boat’s crew were 
told off to explore the vicinity, while the rest of the hands busied 
themselves in getting up stores. The boat was in the water and 
manned long before the skipper was ready for his tour, and 
when he emerged from the cabin we needed no second look to 
see that he’d been ‘at it again.’ But he made a great show of 
energy, gave the mate a multitude of instructions to be carried 
out during his absence, then, turning to my insignificance 
standing behind him, told me to put a rope over for him to get 
into the boat by. I did so, securing it well to an iron belaying 
pin, and actually putting the bight in his hand. I turned for a 
moment to answer some call, but before I could turn again there 
was a mighty splash. Such was the muddle of his poor brain that 
he had dropped the secure rope I gave him, picked up a loose end, 
and clinging to that flung himself over the rail. He rose to the 
surface blowing likeagrampus. The boat being only about a foot 
from him, he was immediately hauled in, venting unintelligible 
threats upon ‘that slippery hitch’ and its maker. Explanation 
didn’t convince him. Away they went, the blazing sun being 
sufficient to dry him in a very few minutes, even if the plunge did 
little to sober him. 

After the stores had been prepared for shipment, one would 
naturally have expected to see something undertaken for the pur- 
pose of getting the ship afloat again. Nothing whatever was 
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done. One would have thought that the mate should certainly 
have undertaken some such work, even on his own responsibility ; 
but you couldn’t blame him too much, his position under the 
captain being a very peculiar one. At any rate, after about an 
hour’s work, we did nothing but fish or loaf about awaiting the 
skipper’s return, the weather remaining perfect, not a breath of 
wind stirring. 

About noon the boat came back, having made the circuit of the 
island. A good landing-place had been discovered, although the 
entrance through the reef, being only about sixty feet wide, needed 
care in negotiating it. They brought a couple of buckets full 
of eggs, which they said were amazingly plentiful, but beyond 
that they had no news. Shall I be believed when I say that 
not another stroke of work was done that day? The crew were 
willing, the weather was lovely, the ship no battered old hulk 
not worth saving, but fit to brave the seas for another half- 
century. Why did we remain idle? Because our commander lay 
helplessly drunk in his cabin, nor was the mate the man to dare a 
usurpation of his authority, justifiable as such an act would have 
undoubtedly been. So, sleeping, smoking, lounging, that beautiful 
day wasted away. 

Perfect calm reigned the night through. At daylight all 
hands were ‘turned to’ to commence operations which ought to 
have been carried out the previous day. A large ‘kedge anchor’ 
was carried astern as far as our hawsers and mooring chains 
would allow, but whenthey dropped it (the skipper in the boat, 
mind) there was less than two fathoms of water beneath them. 
Being but a child I could not then rightly estimate the moun- 
tainous folly of what was going on, but I have often wondered 
since how ever the men stood it. Why, the ship drew eighteen 
feet of water! Yet that imbecile was proposing to heave her 
up hill into twelve feet. Only sailors can believe a thing of that 
sort, for they know what incredible marvels of foolery are per- 
formed at times on board ship. 

The boat. returned, the windlass was manned, and the hawsers 
hove tight. But right there operations came to a full stop. We 
couldn’t burst the good rope, we couldn’t move the ship. Perhaps 
there wasn’t much heaving done. I don’t know, but I think that 
under the circumstances it was highly probable. Coming to a 
standstill, the men leaned on the windlass levers discussing the 
situation. The mate had gone aft, but a silence as of the grave 
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reigned in the cabin, where the captain was sleeping off his 
liquor. 

What awakened him I don’t know, but before he got nearly 
sober, he came on deck again and began ordering the yards to be 
hauled about, sail made, &c., as if the ship, instead of being a 
mass immovable by anything short of a tempest or an earth- 
quake, was to be shifted by such means. The men stood this 
fooling very well indeed for about an hour, then, feeling that as 
an amusement it palled upon them, they came aft in a body, 
and forcibly stated their intention to do no more until authority 
was delegated entirely to the mate, or the captain was quite 
sober. To his maudlin remonstrances and copious tears they 
turned contemptuously deaf ears, retiring again to their own end 
of the ship for rest as well as reflection. 

The ship was doomed, there could be no possible doubt. 
Even had the smartest seaman afloat been now in charge, he 
could have done nothing; for, although the weather had been 
perfect since the disaster, the long swell which crept across the 
great reef moved her hull sufficiently to damage the bottom 
greatly, as the pieces of timber floating up every now and then 
showed very plainly. The weather was about to change. A 
filmy veil seemed to dim the bright blue of the sky, while the 
air near the surface was so clear as to render the most distant 
objects startlingly distinct and well-defined. Still, nothing more 
was done that day except the landing of a few stores, just suffi- 
cient to support life for a few days. 

The night passed without incident of any kind. Just before 
daylight a breeze sprang up from N.N.W., accompanied by 
much greater increase in the swell than was referable to the 
weight of the wind. The effect upon the ship was very serious. 
She writhed and bumped about upon the jagged surface of the 
reef in an alarming fashion, every timber complaining fiercely of 
the severity of her treatment. The deck began to open and shut 
at the seams, the houses twisted and split, while the great masts 
trembled unceasingly. 

The wind increased rapidly, till at eight bells, breakfast time, 
it was blowing a moderate gale, which covered the face of the 
reef with foam. As it was evidently madness to wait any longer, 
the pinnace was hauled alongside and loaded with the wardrobes 
of the crew, with such other necessaries as seemed indispensable, 
the sick boatswain being made as comfortable in the stern-sheets 
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as was possible. I was looking over the rail very wistfully at the 
boat, when one of the men called me down into her. I needed 
no second invitation, but descended like a monkey, snugly 
ensconcing myself by the side of the boatswain, The mate called 
me back, I don’t know why; but I cheerfully disobeyed him, 
knowing full well that his authority now was a thing of nought. 

The painter was cast adrift, and away we went for the shore, 
but may I never make such a journey in a boat again! The 
swell had increased so rapidly that it was now appalling in its 
height. As it travelled over the shallow broken reef for about 
ten miles before it reached us, it gathered momentum and size 
until it became a range of snowy mountains, between whose 
seething summits the top of the reef almost appeared, so great 
was the displacement of the water. Our men were not very 
expert at boat-handling, as they admitted, but I think they must 
have risen to the height of a great emergency that morning. 
Although, when we descended into the green valleys between 
those mighty breakers, their frowning crests shut out the sky, 
we did not ship a drop of water, or even swerve an appreciable 
bit from the only safe course bow on to the roll of the sea. 
When we neared the fringing barrier of rocks the sight was 
dreadful, the roar of angry waves was deafening. Nor, at first 
sight, was it possible to pick out the position of the entrance 
which had been so carefully marked two days before. Indeed, 
considering how narrow was the passage, it was marvellous that 
it was to be distinguished at all among such a tumult of breakers. 

However, our helmsman was a man of great courage and 
decision ; so, having decided that the channel was in a certain 
position, he steered for it, the six oarsmen pulling for their very 
lives. A moment or two of hubbub as we shot through the tiny 
break in that gigantic thundering barrier, a few drops of spray 
sprinkled over us, and all was peace. In that quiet lagoon 
behind the rocks there was as yet hardly a ripple on the water, 
so we ran the boat up on the smooth sand as quietly as if we 
were in dock. 

A few minutes sufficed to trans-ship what we had brought to 
the little hill where the stores were piled; then, as time was most 
precious, the boat was manned and departed again, leaving my 
small self and the crippled officer behind. They had no sooner 
gone than I mounted a big boulder to watch anxiously their 
progress towards the ship. Hardly breathing, I saw them face 
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the channel through which we had sped so smoothly in coming. 
They were hurled back thrice as if by a gigantic hand, but 
undauntedly they persevered, the fourth time seeing them 
succeed. 

But the task that now lay before them was a hopeless one. 
With a whole gale of wind in their teeth, assisted by such 
enormous breakers as I have never seen anywhere, not even on 
the Manukau at its wildest, the issue of such a contest could 
not long be in doubt. But remembering their shipmates still 
on board with only a crazy little gig at their disposal, that was 
hardly fit for ordinary harbour work, they toiled on with magni- 
ficent courage and energy against overwhelming odds. 

The scene was unspeakably grand. The rollers advanced in 
almost straight lines extending for miles, the distance between 
each being kept almost exactly the same. Slowly, majestically 
they advanced, unhindered, growing greater as they came, and 
accompanied by an incessant vibrant roar that, blending with the 
howl of the gale, overpowered all other sounds. 

As each immense mass reached the ship it rose in towers of 
white, out of the top of which could be seen, like supplicating 
arms, the quivering, bending masts. As it passed away she would 
be fully visible for half a minute or so, still entire, streaming at 
every pore, but mutely testifying to the fidelity and skill of her 
builders. For some time I quite lost sight of the boat in the 
clouds of spray that flew so thickly above the turmoil. Presently 
I caught sight of her comparatively near the ship, and still head- 
ing towards her. Then she rose upon the back of a roller which 
hurled her like a piece of driftwood fully 200 yards at a sweep. 
From that time I saw no more of her, and in a perfect agony of 
sorrow I slipped from my perch and ran to tell the boatswain that 
I believed they were lost. But before I had finished sobbing, the 
boat shot into the lagoon again, her crew so utterly exhausted 
that they could not paddle to the beach, but allowed her to drift 
thither at her own sweet will. They were not only exhausted, 
but heartbroken at the thought that seven of their shipmates 
were doomed to die almost within hail, while they were powerless 
to help. Gradually they recovered sufficiently to crawl out of the 
boat and up on the beach, where I had made a fire and got a pot 
of tea ready for them. 

Their grief and rage at their impotence were pitiful to 
see. Again and again they broke out into incoherent denun- 
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ciations of the terrible circumstances, vainly attempting to 
lighten their burden of sorrow by thus unpacking their hearts 
of words. 

When suddenly the gig appeared ! 

All safe on board of her, and paddling to shore with two 
hastily roughed-out planks for oars and an Indian paddle left on 
board by one of the visitors at Tonala. We all sat speechless, 
while the boat slowly neared us, wondering whether we had really 
gone out of our minds or not, and this was simply a freak of our 
disordered fancy. But the grating of the hoat’s keel upon the 
beach dispelled our fears, and there was a scene. Men hugged 
each other, laughing and crying by turns, quite hysterical with 
joy and revulsion of feeling. The birds, utterly unafraid of us, 
waddled amongst us, pecking impartially at our legs and getting 
pretty roughly handled in consequence, the gale roared over- 
head, but we were too happy to notice anything. We were 
re-united ; the lost found, the dead returned to life. 

After the first rush of emotion was over came the inevitable 
question to the newcomers, ‘How ever did you manage it? 
What did you do?’ 

They said that after watching the efforts of the boatmen to 
reach them, and seeing them swept away like straws, they were 
inclined to give themselves up for lost, more especially since 
every breaker completely overwhelmed the ship, sometimes 
hardly allowing them time to get breath or a fresh grip before 
the next one came. The ship, too, was lifted bodily by every 
wave and let fall with an awful crash, pounding the very rocks to 
powder beneath her, so that how she held together was a miracle. 
In the capacity of the gig to carry them ashore they could not 
believe, but, as if to destroy every hope, they could not find a 
single oar. The carpenter, suffering as he was, managed to 
rough out a couple of nondescript things which might serve their 
turn. These and the before-mentioned paddle were their sole 
equipment. The steward, careful man, covered the bottom of the 
boat with tins of preserved provisions, feeling that they, by their 
compact weight, would add to her stability as well as being a 
most useful addition to the food supply if ever they reached the 
shore. 

How they managed to launch her without banging her to 
pieces like a bundle of sticks I could never rightly learn, except 
that they were hardly clear of the ship before they were swept on 
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the crest of a mighty roller like a straw, several hundred fathoms 
in a minute or two. 

There were seven of them in the frail craft, a fairly good load 
at any time, but in a sea like that it seemed impossible to 
keep such a cockle-shell afloat. However, that miracle was per- 
formed, for they arrived safely out of the very jaws of death, as I 
have said. 

Manifestly, the first thing necessary was to make some sort of 
a shelter, for, in addition to the autumnal chill, which was trying 
to our thin blood, a steady soaking rain set in. The boats were 
hauled up on the beach above high-water mark, where they were 
canted over and shores put under the upper gunwales, thus form- 
ing a sort of shed. The boats’ sails were spread on the sand 
underneath this impromptu shelter, and all hands got under cover 
with such scraps of food as each was able to secure. Night came 
on apace, bringing no cessation of the gale or the downpour ; but 
the solid earth was beneath us, so, in spite of the hurly-burly above, 
we slept soundly. About midnight there was a big alarm raised 
by the occupants of the gig, which had not been hauled up high 
enough, and so got upset by a tremendous wave which reached far 
above high-water mark. This was very disquieting, for we had 
imagined that no sea would get up inside the lagoon. But the 
tide had risen so high that the fringe of rocks no longer presented 
an effectual barrier to the awful breakers assaulting it. They 
overleaped it and sped shorewards again, as if threatening to cover 
the tiny islet itself. 

Beyond giving us a good fright and a little additional wetting, 
there was no harm done, and the night dragged its slow length 
into morning again. With the dawn the rain ceased, enabling us 
to make some little progress towards erecting a more comfortable 
habitation. An immense fire was lighted out of the abundance of 
driftwood that was piled along the beach, hot food was prepared, 
and we had a first-class meal. The ship was still erect, her masts 
still standing, but from her bilge protruded a large log of maho- 
gany, unmistakable evidence that her back was broken. 

Now, of our life on that island for seven days a very good tale 
could be told ; but my yarn is already longer than it ought to be, 
so I’ll just gather up the loose ends, as it were, and heave-to. 

We were getting fairly reconciled to our lot—in fact, I was 
enjoying myself in prime fashion—when along came a homeward- 
bound French barque that saw our signal, hoye-to, and sent a 
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boat ashore for us. She would have given us all a passage, but 
the old man wouldn’t go. He’d made up his mind to sail the 
pinnace to Sisal in Campeche, about 120 miles, and invited six of 
the crew to go with him. All the afterguard did so, except the 
bo’sun, and away we went in the Frenchman for Havana, leaving 
the skipper and his merry men to their own devices. We got to 
Cuba in about ten days, and were handed over to the care of the 
British consul, the jolly, friendly Frangais sailing again imme- 
diately for home. 

Nearly two years afterwards I was in London, looking for a 
ship. One morning I strolled into Green’s home shipping office, 
and met the steward, who had been one of the crowd left with the 
skipper on the island. He was a lovely creature to look at. His 
face had been hacked about dreadfully and badly mended, so that 
he looked as if a steam harrow had run over him. He told me 
that four days after we left them they sailed according to pro- 
gramme, having a nice run to Sisal. There the skipper sold the 
boat and gear for $400, which he divided up man-fashion, as well 
as about $200 more which he had stowed away. Then they had 
a gorgeous spree. They wanted to run the town as well as paint it 
red ; but the soldiers couldn’t see it, so there was war. Of course 
the invaders got ‘pie,’ my friend the steward being a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of that particular pastry. When they had all got 
well again the skipper of a Norwegian barque gave them a passage 
—home I was going to say, but they didn’t get further in that 
particular ship than the Gun Cay, Bahamas, where they were cast 
away again. You'd have thought some of them would have cer- 
tainly gone under this time, for several of the barque’s crew were 
drowned; but no, they all survived, being picked up by a 
Yankee ‘three-and-after’ and taken to Nassau. There they all 
separated, getting ships for different parts of the world. I reckon 
they kept mighty dark about their experiences, or they’d have 
stood a poor chance of getting a ship at all, such a crowd of 
Jonahs. 

I had hardly finished when a hoarse voice above roared, ‘ Now 
then, gamming crews away,’ and our visitors, amid a chorus of 
‘so long’s,’ tumbled up double sharp and into their respective 
boats. The lords of creation, their skippers, followed in stately 
fashion, leaving us once more to the enjoyment (?) of our own den 
and such sleep as we could get in the few hours yet remaining 
before daylight dawned again. 

Frank T. BULLEN. 
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December 3rd.—I have had another letter from my young 
journalist friend asking for advice in his matrimonial difficulties. 
His wife comes of a stock not much given to the contemplative life, 
but full of practical energy, which in her case has not large resources 
of physical strength to draw upon. ‘The consequence is that when 
she herself is weary with much coming and going, the sight of her 
husband calmly driving a quill irritates her nerves and is apt to 
cause a discharge. I have ventured to suggest a homeopathic 
remedy: that a writing-table be provided for the dear lady—as 
handsome a one as means will afford—and that she be persuaded to 
attempt a novel. This should act as a counter-irritant for over- 
worked feelings, and might at the same time tend to create a respect 
for the labour of literature. The servants might be encouraged, for 
the first few days, to burst into the room with messages from the 
butcher and baker and candlestick-maker, whenever she was 
quietly settled to work, and in this way create an understanding 
of the conditions necessary for the practice of letters. The 
other symptoms were, I fear, beyond my skill to prescribe for. 
‘What can I do when dear X., after an outburst which reduces me 
to pulp, wonders why I am so glum; or, if I am a little silent at 
meals, stimulates me by a “Why don’t you say something ?” a 
question which at once makes my mind a blank.’ The only thing 
to do in this case, I feel sure, would be to put the matter as 
delicately as possible before the lady herself. I suggested 
making her a present of an album, in which from time to time 
some ideal Chloris or Lalage might be blamed for similar bétises, 
or, better, praised for their absence. To open the volume, I sent 
the following pieces, the first in the manner of Waller, the 
second in that of Donne: 

TO CaQsLIA. 


Coclia, 1 wonder and admire 

That though a short hour since you frowned, 
Chiding, as Boreas were your sire, 

So chiil the gust, so fierce the sound; 


Now bright as sunshine and as fair 
Your halcyon ' face does soothe and bless, 





1 T am aware that Waller would have accented ‘ halcyon’ on the penultimate. 


11—2 
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As with a mild engaging air 
You question of my pensiveness. 


So the other Heaven, her anger spent, 
Emerges from the cloudy tent 

Suddenly splendid and serene, 

As no disfiguring storm had been. 

For her ’tis past, for men not so; 

Whose ways long weeks are choked with snow. 


The second piece might be entitled ‘'To his contrarious mistress, 
who bade him talk.’ 
If our souls are the hemispheres 
Of one vast world, our love; it is but fate 
That the same sun should light and dark create, 
Thy smiles accompany my tears ; 
And if to bright 
Night turn at last, day cannot but turn night, 
While the earth’s revolution makes the years. 


As the same vocable ‘ Let be’ 
Both ‘fiat’ is and ‘ finis;’ both the call 
That wakes the spring and hush‘that shuts up all; 
So fares it, Love, with thee and me! 
So thy meant yea 
Sounds in my willing heart a chilling nay ; 
Thoughts bud not out, shake not their petals free. 


6th.—We have just returned from paying our annual visit to 
my aged aunt, in that home of ancient peace, Barchester. Bar- 
chester is one of those cathedral towns where the Bishop, instead 
of dwelling in prelatical aloofness many miles from his official 
chair, lies down with the Dean in the same Close, and the whole 
city is edified by the self-sacrificing way in which the two digni- 
taries endeavour to save each other labour. On Sunday the 
Bishop preached, and proceeded from the pulpit to the Altar. 
But the Dean could not bear to see his lordship so ‘demean him- 
self,’ as domestics say, and when the Bishop after his private 
devotions made a somewhat lop-sided right-about movement in 
order to take the alms, the Dean was in his place before you could 
say Jack Robinson ; received the alms ; and sank upon his knees, 
leaving the Bishop no option but to mount his throne and give 
the blessing from there. I am always glad to see Bishops treated 
with proper respect. Eugenia whispered me in the ear (we were 
watching the contest for the lowest room as we sang our hymn), 
‘But now they rise and push us éo our stools.’ I found the talk 
of the tea-tables was the Dean’s resolution to cut down anthems, 
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The difficulty is that, not being musical, he does not know by the 
names which anthems are long and which are short, and so is at 
the mercy of the Precentor, who brings him the weekly list to 
sign. But he will soon be, it was said, in a position to shake 
himself free from this ignoble dependence. He has been observed 
for many months past to look at his watch before and after every 
anthem, and make a note of the exact time it occupies; so that 
when the cycle has been gone through he will be able, by reference 
to this time-table, to strike out from Mr. Precentor’s paper any 
anthem that exceeds two minutes. He is believed to be about 
to propose in Convocation, that to the rubric ‘In quires and 
places where they sing here followeth the anthem,’ be added the 
words ‘except in our Cathedral of Barchester.’ 

10th.—I have been reading with the greatest interest the 
admirable article on Shakespeare in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ by the Editor, and with especial care his remarks on 
the Sonnets. He does not seem to have been acquainted with 
two works each of which would convince me if the two were 
not incompatible. The first is called ‘The Secret Drama of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets;’ its keynote is contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph upon the line, ‘A man in hue all hues in his 
controlling.’ Our critic says: ‘The Earl of Essex being first 
favourite at the time when Southampton was set up as a rival for 
the royal honour, Shakespeare lauds his young friend as the 
world’s fresh ornament,” and as a man in hue whose hue is in 
some way superior to all other hues, and as the “ only herald of 
the gaudy spring.” Elizabeth chose her favourites for their youth- 
ful favour. Southampton’s complexion had the hue of “rose- 
cheeked Adonis,” and Shakespeare besought him to preserve it all 
he could. In Sonnet 104 his rosiness is called “ your sweet hue.” 
It has been conjectured that a name was being punned upon in this 
emphasised line. I think so too. But it is not Hughes or Hews, 
as Tyrwhitt fancied. Nor is it Hughes, the friend of Chapman. 
It is Ewes that was aimed at by the double entendre, which leads 
us beyond the mere name to a person of importance ; for Hwe was 
a title of Essex! The Earldom was that of “Essex and Ewe.” The 
word hue had also the meaning of a match for; and here the hue 
of Southampton is more than a match for all other hues.’ 

This certainly sheds a flood of light on the problem; and the 
theory receives incidental support from other passages in Shake- 
speare, That curious question and answer in ‘2 Henry IV.’ which 
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comes in quite out of relation to the context: ‘ How a score ot 
ewes now? Thereafter as they be,’ is plainly a shrewd hint of the 
fall of the Essexian party or of Southampton’s rise. For Ewe, as 
explained above, can mean one or the other. 

But no sooner was I wedded to this interpretation than I came 
upon a book no less convincing, by a Mr. Smith Travers. His 
theory is that the first hundred and odd sonnets are addressed to 
Shakespeare’s own son, the first seventeen, which urge him to 
marry, being written at the request of the boy’s mother. For 
proof there is the invocation in Sonnet 126, ‘O thou, my lovely 
boy ;’ the couplet in number 72: 


My name be buried where my body is 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you, 


which proves they were both called Shakespeare; and Sonnet 33 
which, from Shakespeare’s known love of punning, should be 


conclusive : 
Even so, my sw one early morn did shine, &c. 


15th.—The judgment of the House of Lords in Allen v. Flood 
has been rapturously welcomed by all trades unions, and not least 
by the honourable order of baronets, now on strike. It is 
believed in well-informed circles that many will now resign their 
positions if any further increase is made in their number. Every 
one must allow that the baronets have been in some respects 
hardly used; but as ancient philologers derive their title from 
the Greek Papvs (heavy), and more modern ones from the root 
of the verb to bear, it would look as if they were born to 
sorrow. They complain that King James, to whom they owe their 
foundation, promised for himself and his heirs that the whole 
number of baronets should never exceed two hundred, and should 
gradually decrease as the first creations became extinct; whereas 
there are now no less than eight hundred. If a sufficient 
number take advantage of the new decision to throw up their 
patents, this grievance would at once be remedied. But that, of 
course, would not bind the future action of the Crown. Might 
not a petition be presented urging the Queen to follow her 
ancestor’s example and create a new order, leaving the baronets to 
the distinction and extinction they desire? It is true that King 
James pledged himself and his successors to create no new dignity 
below a baron, but very little regard has been paid to his other 
pledges, and this deserves no more respect ; or, if it does, it would 
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be possible to create a degree equal to baronet with a somewhat 
different title, such as barwiele, allowing it the same honourable 
particle Sir for prefix. 

Another complaint made is, that many of the recent creations 
are of people who have risen to fortune in commerce, whereas 
English etiquette allows no trading for gentlefolk below the rank 
of marquis. But such a complaint rests upon a misconception of 
* the original purpose of the order. The first instructions to the 
commissioners do certainly require candidates to have had at least 
a grandfather, but they lay much more stress on the amount of 
their incomes; and in the original patent hardly a word is said 
about blood, and a good deal about wealth. This is how it runs: 

‘ James, by the grace of God, &c. greeting. Whereas among 
the other cares of sovereignty with which our mind is constantly 
exercised, that neither is the least nor of least moment, the planta- 
tion of our kingdom in Ireland, and chiefly of Ulster, a large and 
famous province of the same kingdom, which now under our 
government and by our arms being happily subdued, we endeavour 
so to establish that so great a province should more and more 
flourish not only in the true practice of religion, civil humanity, 
and probity of manners, but also in an afluence of riches and 
abundance of all things which contribute either to the ornament 
or happiness of the commonweal: a work, indeed, which none of 
our progenitors could perform and accomplish, though they had 
often with much expense of blood and treasure attempted it ; in 
which work our royal care not only ought to contrive that the said 
plantation should be strenuously promoted, towns founded, houses 
and castles built, fields tilled, and other things of that kind done; 
but also to regard, in the first place, that the whole management 
of such civil affairs should by an armed power, to wit, by garrisons 
and troops, be protected and defended, to the end that neither 
hostile force nor intestine faction should hinder or disturb them ; 
and whereas it is intimated unto us, on the part of certain of our 
faithful subjects, that they are most ready as well with their 
persons as their fortunes to promote this our royal undertaking, 
WE moved with a desire of accomplishing so holy and wholesome 
a work, and fondly regarding such generous inclinations and 
minds so addicted to our service and the public good, have re- 
solved with ourselves to be wanting in nothing which may reward 
the aforesaid good will of our subjects, or excite a spirit and 
alacrity in others to perform their parts, and furnish their expenses 
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upon this occasion; therefore, weighing and considering with 
ourselves that virtue and industry are cherished and supported by 
nothing more than by honour, and that all the splendour and 
amplitude of honour and dignity take their rise from a King, as 
from a fountain, to whose high prerogative it properly belongs to 
erect and institute new titles of honour and dignity, as he from 
whom the old ones flowed ; we have thought proper (the service 
of the commonwealth and the exigence of the times so requiring)* 
to reward new merits with new ensigns of dignity ; and therefore 
of our certain knowledge and mere motion we have ordained, 
erected, constituted, and created a certain state, degree, dignity, 
name, and title of Baronet within this our kingdom of England, 
for ever to endure, &c. The patent then goes on to say that 
A. B., ‘who with a generous and liberal mind gave and yielded 
to us a relief and supply ample enough to maintain and support 
thirty men in our foot forces in our said kingdom of Ireland for 
three entire years,’ shall ‘by these presents’ be raised, appointed, 
and created a Baronet. 

The price, that is to say, of the first baronetcies was 1,0951. 
Application was to be made any Wednesday or Friday afternoon 
at Whitehall, and the sooner the better, as there were only a 
limited number to be disposed of ; and to quiet scoffers, ‘ because 
there is nothing of honour, or of value, which is known to be 
sought or desired, be the motives never so good, but may receive 
scandal from some, who wanting the same good affection to the 
public, or being in other considerations incapable, can be con- 
tented, out of envy to those that are so preferred, to cast aspersions 
and imputations upon them, as if they came by this dignity for 
any other consideration but that which concerneth this so public 
and memorable a work,’ the Commissioners were to allow the 
new baronet to take an oath that he had not paid for his dignity 
more than the market price. 

It is interesting, in view of the recent agitation, to notice that 
within a year of the establishment of the order, the baronets were 
out on strike, owing to precedence being accorded over them to 
the younger sons of viscounts and barons. 

The present list of complaints is a long one. Besides those I 
have noticed, one of the most interesting is the protest of the 
Home Rule baronets against being compelled to bear the ‘ bloody 
hand’ of Ulster. 

18th.—The murder of Mr. Terriss, the popular actor in melo- 
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drama, just at the door of his theatre, has struck everybody with 
peculiar horror. The horror is well imagined in Browning’s 
‘Bishop Blougram :’ 

It’s like those eerie stories nurses tell 

Of how some actor played Death on a stage 

With paste-board crown, sham orb, and tinselled dart, 

And called himself the monarch of the world; 

Then going in the tire-room afterward, 

Because the play was done, to shift himself, 

Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly, 

The moment he had shut the closet door, 

By Death himself ! 


20th.—We could not manage a journey to town for Christmas 
shopping, but contented ourselves with going to Oxford. The uni- 
versity had departed, but the bookshops were full of ladies of all 
types, one sort hesitating between Mr. Henley’s and Mrs. Meynell’s 
new anthologies; another sort between the Marie Corelli and the Ian 
Maclaren birthday-book. I noticed a volume of poems described 
on the title-page as ‘ Wordsworth, by A. Lang.’ Living in the 
heart of the country I had not so much as heard that any con- 
troversy had arisen about the authorship of the poems that pass 
under the name of Wordsworth. Sucha controversy, however it be 
decided, raises Wordsworth to the rank of Homer and Shakespeare. 
It is curious that Mr. Lang should have had a hand in both 
Wordsworth and Homer, for I find in ‘Spence’s Anecdotes,’ on the 
authority of Wilson of Balliol, that ‘ Lang did the eighth or tenth 
book of the Odyssey.’ Has it ever been suggested that he had a 
finger in Shakespeare? Unhappily most of the books we wanted 
were out of print or being bound—a great sign of taste, we con- 
sidered, in the general public. 

I noticed in the magazines that there had been a discussion 
about the reality of ‘dowsing,’ or discovering water by the divining 
rod. One wonders how the fact can be in debate when it is a lucrative 
profession. Mr. M., who is the only ‘dowser’ I have seen, is 
generally accurate in his estimate of the depth at which water will 
be found, so much so that he is ready to contract for the required 
well on the simple understanding ‘no water, no money.’ I have 
a friend, not in the ‘dowsing’ line of business, who experiences 
very curious sensations when he crosses water—I do not mean 
in a boat—even in the dark when the water is not visible. And 
everybody knows how averse those sensitive creatures donkeys are 
to crossing a stream. 


11—5 
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A lady who ‘has read with interest my remarks on the need of 
comforting the sick by taking a gloomy view of their condition,’ 
writes to tell me that it was her invariable custom when her late 
husband was at all seriously indisposed to read the Burial Service 
tohim! I confess I was thinking of minor ailments. 

21st.—There is no contagion so inevitable as that of ideas; 
and therefore when an idea once—which is seldom—gets into our 
village it spreads. The current idea at the present moment is 
garden improvement. The vicar is anxious to formalise the 
vicarage garden, and as it was made about two centuries ago, it 
would not be difficult to reduce it to its old lines. But one thing 
is indispensable, and that is time; and I warn the vicar that before 
the yew hedges are grown the Church will be disestablished. 
Being a man of faith, he will probably reject my advice, which is 
to plant privet instead. Privet is as susceptible to the knife as 
yew, and if my memory serves me it was the material, according 
to Du Bartas, of the hedges in the Garden of Eden. They were 
clipped, too, according to the same authority, in the extreme of 
the fashion— 


In satyrs, centaurs, whales, and half-men-horses. 


There is, however, an even chance that nothing will be done at all. 
For the lady of the vicarage, who has her own garden gods, one of 
whom is by name Robinson, has discovered in the early chapters 
of his sacred work an attack upon formalists. Eugenia was shown, 
wnen she last called, a passage where her own idols, Messrs. 
Blomfield and Thomas, were spoken of as no better than they 
should be. This is the inevitable consequence of making a reli- 
gion of what is purely a matter of taste. Mr. Robinson appeals 
to nature. But weeds are as natural as flowers. A lawn left to 
nature would soon become a meadow. A hedge left to nature 
would become monstrous and useless because pervious. A well- 
grown yew-tree is undoubtedly a beautiful object, but a yew clipped 
intelligently is quite as beautiful, and if a tree will clip it is not 
unnatural to clipit. A garden given up to ‘topiary’ work, such as 
Levens, is dull enough ; but nothing could be finer or more majestic 
(say) than the green court at Canons Ashby (Sir H. Dryden’s), 
with its double line of cone-clipped yews, each ten feet in diameter. 
I suppose they are two hundred years old ; in which case glorious 
John may have seen them planted, when he visited at his uncle’s ; 
Richardson, at any rate, must have speculated on their chances of 
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survival to a green old age, for he was a frequent guest. But Mr. 
Robinson, I presume, would not deign a glance at such deplorable 
distortion.' 

Association of ideas drives me from Canons Ashby to the 
village hard by called Moreton Pinckney, of which Mozley writes 
so amusingly in his ‘Reminiscences of Towns and Villages,’ 
When Jast I saw it the roads were better than he describes them; 
indeed, I had to walk over a thick Jayer of granite, and the new 
Poor Law has, of course, removed the curse of pauperism which 
ruined the bodies and souls of every villager in the good old 
days. It would be a fine thing if the advocates of much outdoor 
relief, who appear now and then at our Union board, should he 
lent a copy of Mozley’s book, with the page turned down at 
Moreton Pinckney. I may allow myself a few quotations, as the 
book is a dozen years old. 

‘I remember showing to Sir H. Dryden a parasol which, as 
doubled up, was near half a yard long and which I had held 
upright in a rut before his house without it appearing over the 
top of it’ (ii. 205; this was about 1830). ‘The parish flowed 
with milk. Every farm had a tank into which the skimmed milk 
ran, and from which it was drawn, or pumped up, for the pigs. 
Some of the pipes ran under the public roads. Of course this milk 
was always sour ; but the pigs did not object toit.’ . . . ‘Moreton 
Pinckney butter was said to be among the best in England. My 
nearest neighbour had sent up his butter for many years to the 
dealer in Newgate Street who supplied George 1V., and he had 
lost a hundred pounds through the irregularity with which the 
King, then Regent, had paid his butter bill, and the consequent 
ruin of thedealer. . . . ‘I hadatooth ache, and wanted the tooth 
extracted. So I had the new doctor called in the next time he 
was seen in the village. He examined my mouth, and promised 
to bring his instruments next day. He came, and proceeded to 


1 ¢Tt would be absurd to call such things ‘‘ architects’ gardens,” and no gardener 
woald claim them as “ gardeners’ gardens.” In seeking a name for them, perhaps 
“ barbers’ gardens” would be the most fitting, although there is some injustice in 
it, as there is some need for barber’s work, while these poor trees do not ask us to 
cut them into ignoble shapes.’ Dear Mr. Robinson, does our hair ask us to cut 
it? But any name does as a projectile. 


In Paradise names only nature showed ; 
At Babel names from pride and discord flowed ; 
And ever since men, with a female spite, 
First call each other names, and then they fight. 
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make play with his forceps: ‘“ Pray, excuse me!” he said, “ this is 
the first time I have had to draw a tooth from a living subject. 
Would you mind lying down on your back on the floor?” This 
I did immediately, when the operation was performed with 
complete success’ (p. 272). . . ‘Another neighbour had lived ina 
small parsonage, serving a small church many years. From the 
parsonage to the church it was a lonely walk of a mile. The 
poor man, having nothing else to do, and nothing to occupy his 
thoughts, could not resist the temptation to pick up every stick 
he found in his path. These he brought home, distributed into 
sizes, and faggotted. At his death there were sold near two 
thousand faggots, in sizes, filling a room in the house’ (p. 285). 
22nd.—In all our digging the treasure-trove was nil, but 
to-day in cutting down an ancient hedge we came upon a set of 
quoits. Quoits would in old days have been as common a game 
at the farm as bowls were at the vicarage,' or cock-fighting in 
the churchyard. I am not, as a rule, lucky in finding things, not 
having long sight, and not having contracted the Mammon-like 
habit of walking with my eyes on the ground. One hears such 
marvellous tales of things being found after many days by 
their losers, that one half fancies the fairies may have something 
to do with the whole process. Is not this, for instance, a 
Puckish trick ? An old friend of mine, who lived in Manchester, 
lost the stone out of his signet ring, and found it in the street, 
but not until he had had another engraved. Sometimes the fairy 
is more kind. I know of a lady who has a bad habit of dropping 


a ring as she gets into her carriage to go out to dinner, and 


always finds it when she reaches home. The gift, as one would 
expect, sometimes runs in families. P's father found a gold coin 
(Roman) ; he himself found a silver shilling of Edward VI.; and 
his infant son recently picked up a halfpenny in copper, or, as 
the police say, ‘bronze.’ Now, I suppose, the virtue will have 
departed from the fairy-gift. It is interesting to observe that this 
familiar scale of metals is, therefore, not merely human and 
conventional, but has a validity in the ideal world. As Sophia 
and I approach nearer to our golden wedding, I see more and more 
reason for emphasising its genuinely metallic aspect. It is a pure 
fiction of the poets, and bears its refutation on its face, that the 


1Cf. Costard of Sir Nathaniel: ‘ There, an’t shall please you; a foolish mild 
man; an honest man, look you, and soon dashed! He is a marvellous good 
neighbour, faith; and a very good bowler” (Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2, 587.) 
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so-called golden age was the age before the discovery of gold. 
But this is to digress; I was speaking of finds, My esteemed 
friend and neighbour, the late rector of , told me he once found 
in a newly ploughed field a coin he could not identify. It was of 
pewter, and bore a trireme on one side and on the other a head. 
He kept it for years in his cabinet, and exhibited it to many 
antiquaries, who always pronounced it unique. One day he saw 
some little boys in his own parish playing with new coins 
precisely similar. They were called ‘dumps’ and came from 
Birmingham. 

It is rather unkind of the reporters to say that the skull of 
Voltaire, recently exhumed, was recognised by its sneer, for skulls 
have no choice. And Voltaire was always so emaciated, that his 
sneer was probably the natural sneer of his skull. Still it suited 
his temper admirably ; as his friend, Dr. Young (the author of 
‘Night Thoughts’), put it, referring to their controversy on the 
merits of the Sin and Death episode in Paradise Lost : 





You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think you Milton, Death, and Sin. 


It is extraordinary how Englishmen of all classes have lost the 
taste and the capacity for keeping festivals. To turn over the pages 
of ‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities ’ is to lose oneself in a foreign land ; 
one wonders how our forefathers, who practised all these elaborate 
customs, found time todo anything else. We still deck our houses 
and churches with evergreens at Christmas, but among evergreens 
we do not discriminate. The beautiful carol of the contest be- 
tween the holly and ivy,’ first printed by Ritson from a MS. of 
Henry VI.’s reign, would be unmeaning to us; at least I know I 
was asked to save all the ivy I had stripped off my trees to help 
decorate the church. But quotations given in Brand from church- 
wardens’ accounts show that ivy was used for church decoration 
as early as the sixteenth century; in 1656 we have mention of 
yew, and in 1734 of cypress. Probably it saved trouble to fetch 
branches into church from the churchyard. But what becomes 
of the symbolisin ? 


1 Nay, ivy, nay ; it shall not be, I wis; 
Let holly have the mastery, as the manner is. 
Holly stand in the hall, fair to behold; 
Ivy stand without the door, she is full sore a-cold. Xe. 
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BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MEETING. 


Wuen Sir George awoke next morning, and, after a few lazy 
moments of semi-consciousness, remembered what was before 
him, it is not to be denied that he felt a chill. Ile lay awhile, 
thinking of the past and the future—or the no future-—in a 
way he seldom thought, and with a seriousness for which the 
life he had hitherto led had left him little time and less 
inclination. 

But he was young; he had a digestion as yet unimpaired, and 
nerves still strong ; and when he emerged an hour later and, more 
soberly dressed than was his wont, proceeded down the High 
Street towards the Cherwell Bridge, his spirits were at their 
normal level. The spring sunshine which gilded the pinnacles of 
Magdalen Tower, and shone cool and pleasant on a score of hoary 
fronts, wrought gaily on him also. The milksellers and such 
early folk were abroad, and filled the street with their cries; 
he sniffed the fresh air, and smiled at the good humour and 
morning faces that everywhere greeted him; and d. d White’s 
anew, and vowed to live cleanly henceforth, and forswear Pam. 
In a word, the man was of such a courage that in his good 
resolutions he forgot his errand, and whence they arose; and it 
was with a start that, as he approached the gate leading to the 
college meadows, he marked a chair in waiting, and beside it 
Mr. Peter Fishwick, from whom he had parted at the Mitre ten 
minutes before. 

Soane did not know whether the attorney had preceded him 
or followed him: the intrusion was the same, and, flushed with 
annoyance, he strode to him to mark his sense of it. But Peter, 
being addressed, wore his sharpest business air, and was entirely 
unconscious of offence. ‘I have merely purveyed a surgeon,’ 


1 Copyright 1898, by Stanley J, Weyman, in the United States of America, 
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he said, indicating a young man who stood beside him. ‘I could 
not learn that you had provided one, sir.’ 

‘Oh!’ Sir George said, taken aback, ‘this is the gentleman.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

Soane was saluting the stranger, when a party of two or three 
came up behind, and almost jostled them in the gateway. It 
consisted of Mr. Dunborough, Lord Almeric, and two other 
gentlemen; one of these, an elderly man, who wore black and 
hair powder, and carried a gold-topped cane, had a smug and 
well-pleased expression, that indicated his stake in the meeting 
to be purely altruistic. The two companies exchanged salutes. 

On this followed a little struggle to give precedence at the 
gate; but eventually all went through. ‘If we turn to the right,’ 
some one observed, ‘there is a convenient place. No, this way, 
my lord.’ 

‘Oh Lord, I have such a head this morning!’ his lordship 
answered ; and he looked by no means happy. ‘Iam all of a 
twitter! It is so confounded early too. See here: cannot this 
be ?’ 

The gentleman who had spoken before took him up. ‘ Will 
this do, sir?’ he said, raising his hat, and addressing Sir George. 
The party had reached a smooth glade or lawn encompassed by 
thick shrubs, and to all appearance a hundred miles from a street. 
A fairy-ring of verdure, glittering with sunlight and dewdrops, 
and tuneful with the songs of birds, it seemed a morsel of paradise 
dropped from the cool blue of heaven. Sir George felt a momen- 
tary tightening of the throat as he surveyed its pure brilliance, 
and then a sudden growing anger against the fool who had 
brought him thither. 

‘You have no second ?’ said the stranger. 

‘No,’ he answered curtly ; ‘I think we have witnesses enough.’ 

‘Still—if the matter can be accommodated ?’ 

‘It can,’ Soane answered, standing stiffly before them. ‘But 
only by an unreserved apology on Mr. Dunborough’s part. He 
struck me. I have no more to say.’ 

‘I do not offer the apology,’ Mr. Dunborough rejoined, with a 
horse-laugh. ‘So we may as well go on, Jerry. I did not come 
here to talk.’ 

‘I have brought pistols,’ his second said, disregarding the 
sneer. ‘But my principal, though the challenged party, is willing 
to waive the choice of weapons.’ 
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‘Pistols will do for me,’ Sir George answered. 

‘One shot at aword. If ineffective, you will take to your 
swords,’ the second continued ; and he pushed back his wig and 
wiped his forehead, as if his employment were not altogether to 
his taste. A duel was a fine thing—at a distance. He wished, 
however, that he had some one with whom to share the responsibi- 
lity, now it was come to the point; and he cast a peevish look at 
Lord Almeric. But his lordship was, as he had candidly said, 
‘all of a twitter,’ and offered no help. 

‘I suppose that I am to load,’ the unlucky second continued. 
‘That being so, you, Sir George, must have the choice of 
pistols,’ 

Sir George bowed assent, and, going a little aside, removed 
his hat, wig, and cravat; and was about to button his coat to his 
throat, when he observed that Mr. Dunborough was stripping to 
his shirt. Too proud not to follow the example, though prudence 
suggested that the white linen made him a fair mark, he stripped 
also, and in a trice the two, kicking off their shoes, moved to the 
positions assigned to them ; and in their breeches and laced lawn 
shirts, their throats bare, confronted one another. 

‘Sir George, have you no one to represent you?’ cried the 
second again, grown querulous under the burden. His name 
it seemed, was Morris. He was a major in the Oxfordshire 
Militia. 

Soane answered with impatience. ‘I have no second,’ he said, 
‘but my surgeon will be a competent witness.’ 

‘Ah! to be sure!’ Major Morris answered, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Thatis so. Then, gentlemen, I shall give the signal by 
saying One, two, three! Be good enough to fire together at the 
word Three! Do you understand ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Dunborough. And ‘Yes,’ Sir George said 
more slowly. 

‘Then, now, be ready! Prepare to fire! One! two! th-——’ 

‘Stay!’ flashed Mr. Dunborough, while the word still hung 
in the air. ‘You have not given us our pistols.’ 

‘What ?’ cried the second, staring. 

‘Man, you have not given us our pistols,’ 

He was covered with confusion. ‘God bless my soul! I have 
not!’ he cried; while Lord Almeric giggled hysterically. ‘ Dear 
me! dear me! it is very trying to be alone!’ He threw his hat and 
wig on the grass, and again wiped his brow, and took up the 
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pistols. ‘Sir George? Thank you. Mr. Dunborough ?’ he asked. 
Then: ‘Now are you ready? Thank you.’ 

He retreated to his place again. ‘Are you ready, gentlemen ? 
Are you quite ready ?’ he repeated. ‘One! two! three!’ 

Sir George’s pistol exploded at the word; the hammer of the 
other clicked futile in the pan. The spectators, staring, and 
expecting to see one fall, saw Mr. Dunborough start and make a 
half-turn. Before they had time to draw any conclusion, however, 
he flung his pistol a dozen paces away, and cursed his second. 
‘D—n you, Morris!’ he cried shrilly ; ‘you put no powder in 
the pan, you hound! But come on, sir,’ he continued, addressing 
Sir George, ‘I have this left.’ And changing his sword from his 
left hand, in which he had hitherto held it, to his right, he 
rushed upon his opponent with the utmost fury, as if he would 
bear him down by main force. 

‘Stay!’ Sir George cried; and, instead of meeting him, 
avoided his first rush by stepping aside two paces. ‘Stay, sir,’ 
he repeated ; ‘I owe youa shot! Reload. Reload, sir, and - 

But Dunborough, blind and deaf with passion, broke in on 
him unheeding, and as if he carried no weapon; and crying 
furiously, ‘Guard yourself!’ plunged his half-shortened sword at 
the lower part of Sir George’s body. The spectators held their 
breath and winced; the assault was so sudden, so determined, 
that it seemed that nothing could save Sir George from a thrust 
thus delivered. He did escape indeed by a bound, quick as a cat’s; 
but the point of Dunborough’s weapon ripped up his breeches on 
the hip, the hilt rapped against the bone, and the two men came 
together bodily. For a moment they wrestled, and seemed to 
be going to fight like beasts. 

Then Sir George, his left fore-arm under the other’s chin, 
flung him three paces away; and shifting his sword into his right 
hand—hitherto he had been unable to change it—he stopped 
Dunborough’s savage rush with the point, and beat him off and 
kept him off—parrying his lunges, and doing his utmost the while 
to avoid dealing him a fatal wound. Soane was so much the 
better swordsman —as was immediately apparent to all the 
onlookers—that he no longer feared for himself; all -his fears 
were for his opponent, the fire and fury of whose attacks he could 
not explain to himself, until he found them flagging; and 
flagging so fast that he sought a reason. Then Dunborough’s 
point seeming to waver, and his feet to slip, Sir George’s eyes 
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were opened ; he discerned a crimson patch spread and spread on 
the other’s side—where unnoticed Dunborough had kept his hand 
—and with a cry for help he sprang forward in time to catch the 
falling man in his arms. 

As the others ran in, the surgeons quickly and silently, Lord 
Almeric more slowly, and with exclamations, he lowered his burden 
gently tothe ground. The instant it was done, Morris touched 
his arm, and signed to him to stand back. ‘You can do no good, 
Sir George,’ he urged. ‘ He is in skilful hands. He would have 
it; it was his own fault. I can bear witness that you did your 
best not to touch him.’ 

‘TI did not touch him,’ Soane muttered. 

The second looked his astonishment. ‘How?’ he said. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that he is not wounded? See there!’ And he 
pointed to the blood which dyed the shirt. They were cutting 
the linen away. 

‘It was the pistol,’ Sir George answered. 

Major Morris’s face fell, and he groaned. ‘Good G—d!’ he 
said, staring before him. ‘ What a position Iam in! I suppose 
—I suppose, sir, his pistol was not primed ?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ Soane answered. 

He was still in his shirt, and bareheaded ; but as he spoke, one 
of several onlookers, whom the clatter of steel had drawn to the 
spot, brought his coat and waistcoat, and held them while he put 
them on. Another handed his hat and wig; a third brought his 
shoes and knelt and buckled them; a fourth his kerchief. All 
these services he accepted freely, and was unconscious of them— 
as unconscious as he was of the eager deference, the morbid 
interest, with which they waited on him, eyed him, and stared at 
him. His own thoughts, eyes, attention, were fixed on the group 
about the fallen man; and when the elder surgeon glanced over 
his shoulder, as wanting help, he strode to them. 

‘If we had a chair here, and could move him at once,’ the 
smug gentleman whispered, ‘I think we might do.’ 

‘I have a chair. It is at the gate,’ his colleague answered. 

‘Have you? A good thought of yours!’ 

‘The credit should lie—with my employer,’ the younger man 
answered in a low voice. ‘It was his thought; here it comes. 
Sir George, will you be good enough——’ But there, seeing the 


baronet’s look of mute anxiety, he broke off. ‘It is dangerous, 
but there is hope—fair hope,’ he answered. ‘Do you, my dear 
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sir, go to your inn, and I will send thither when he is safely 
housed. You can do no good here, and your presence may excite 
him when he recovers from the swoon.’ 

Sir George saw the wisdom of the advice and nodded assent ; 
and remarking for the first time the sensation of which he was 
the centre, he was glad to make the best of his way towards 
the gates. He had barely reached them—but without shaking 
off a knot of the more curious, who still hung on his footsteps 
—when Lord Almeric, breathless and agitated, came up with 
him. 

‘You are for France, I suppose ?’ his lordship panted. And 
then, without waiting for an answer : ‘What would you advise me 
todo?’ he babbled. ‘Eh? What do youthink? It will be the 
devil and all for me, you know.’ 

Sir George looked askance at him, contempt in his eye. ‘I 
cannot advise you,’ he said. ‘For my part, my lord, I remain 
here.’ 

His lordship was quite taken aback. ‘No, you don’t?’ he 
said. ‘Remain here !—you don’t mean it.’ 

‘T usually mean—what I say,’ Soane answered in a tone that 
he thought must close the conversation. 

But Lord Almeric kept up with him. ‘ Ay, but will you?’ 
he babbled in vacuous admiration. ‘ Will you really stay here ? 
Now that is uncommon bold of you! I should not have thought 
of that—of staying here, I mean. I should go to France till 
the thing blew over. I don’t know that I shall not do so now. 
Don’t you think I should be wise, Sir George ? My position, you 
know. It is uncommon low, is a trial, and ? 

Sir George halted so abruptly that will-he, nill-he, the other 
went on a few paces. ‘My lord, you should know your own affairs 
best,’ he said in a freezing tone. ‘ And, as I desire to be alone, 
I wish your lordship a very good day.’ 

My lord had never been so much astonished in his life. ‘ Oh, 
good morning,’ he said, staring vacantly, ‘good morning!’ but 
by the time he had framed the words, Sir George was a dozen 
paces away. 

It was an age when great ladies might weep out of wounded 
vanity or for a loss at cards—yet made a show of their children 
lying in state; when men entertained the wits and made their 
wills in company, before they bowed a graceful exit from the 
room and life. Doubtless people felt, feared, hoped, and per- 
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spired as they do now, and had their ambitions apart from Pam 
and the loo table. Nay, Rousseau was printing. But the ‘ Nou- 
velle Héloise,’ though it was beginning to be read, had not yet 
set the mode of sensibility, or sent those to rave of nature who 
all their lives had known nothing but art. The suppression of 
feeling, or rather the cultivation of no feeling, was still the 
mark of a gentleman ; his maxim, honoured alike at Medmenham 
and Marly, to enjoy—to enjoy, be the cost to others what it 
might. 

Bred in such a school, Sir George should have viewed what 
had happened with polite indifference, and put himself out no 
further than was courteous, or might serve to set him right with 
a jury, if the worst came to the worst. But, whether because he 
was of a kindlier stuff than the common sort of fashionables, or 
was too young to be quite spoiled, he took the thing that had 
occurred with unexpected heaviness; and, reaching his inn, has- 
tened to his room to escape alike the curiosity that dogged him 
and the sympathy that, for a fine gentleman, is never far to seek. 
To do him justice, his anxiety was not for himself, or the conse- 
quences to himself, which at the worst were not likely to exceed 
a nominal verdict of manslaughter, and at the best would be an 
acquittal; the former had been Lord Byron’s lot, the latter Mr. 
Brown’s, and each had killed his man. Sir George had more 
savoir faire than to trouble himself about this; but about his 
opponent and his fate he felt a haunting—and, as Lord Almeric 
would have said, a low—concern that would let him neither rest 
nor sit. In particular, whenever he remembered the trifle from 
which all had arisen, he felt remorse and sorrow; which grew to 
the point of horror when he recalled the last look which Dun- 
borough, swooning and helpless, had cast in his face. 

In one of these paroxysms he was walking the room when the 
elder surgeon, who had attended his opponent to the field, was 
announced. Soane still retained so much of his life habit as to 
show an unmoved front; the man of the scalpel thought him 
hard and felt himself repelled ; and though he had come from the 
sick-room hot-foot and laden with good news, descended to a pro- 
found apology for the intrusion. 

‘But I thought that you might like to hear, sir,’ he continued, 
nursing his hat, and speaking as if the matter were of little 
moment, ‘ that Mr. Dunborough is as—as well as can be expected. 
A serious case—I might call it a most serious case,’ he con- 
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tinued, puffing out his cheeks. ‘But with care—with care I 
think we may restore him. I cannot say more than that.’ 

‘Has the ball been extracted ?’ 

‘It has, and so far well. And the chair being on the spot, 
Sir George, so that he was moved without a moment’s delay—for 
which I believe we have to thank Mr.—Mr. ; 

‘Fishwick,’ Soane suggested. 

‘To be sure—that is so much gained. Which reminds me,’ 
the smug gentleman continued, ‘that Mr. Attorney begged me 
to convey his duty and inform you that he had made the needful 
arrangements and provided bail, so that you are at liberty to 
leave, Sir George, at any hour.’ 

‘Ah!’ Soane said, marvelling somewhat. ‘I shall stay here, 
nevertheless, until I hear that Mr. Dunborough is out of danger.’ 

‘An impulse that does you credit, sir,’ the surgeon said im- 
pressively. ‘These affairs, alas! are very greatly to be de 

‘They are d—d inconvenient,’ Sir George drawled. ‘He is 
not out of danger yet, I suppose ?’ 

The surgeon stared and puffed anew. ‘Certainly not, sir,’ he 
said. 

‘Ah! And where have you placed him ?’ 

‘The Honourable Mr. , the sufferer ?’ 

‘To be sure! Who else, man ?’ Soane asked impatiently. 

‘In some rooms at Magdalen,’ the doctor answered, breathing 
hard. And then, ‘Is it your wish that I should report to you 
to-morrow, sir ?’ 

‘You will oblige me. Thank you. Good-day.’ 











CHAPTER VI. 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


Sir GEORGE spent a long day in his own company, and, heedless 
that on the surgeon’s authority he passed abroad for a hard man 
and a dashed unfeeling fellow, dined on Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Life of 
King Henry the Second ’—which was a new book in those days, and 
the fashion—and supped on gloom and good resolutions. He pro- 
posed to call and inquire after his antagonist at a decent hour 
in the morning, and if the report proved favourable, to go on to 
Lord ’s in the afternoon. 
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But his suspense was curtailed, and his inquiries were con- 
verted into a matter of courtesy, by a visit he received after 
breakfast from Mr. Thomasson. A glance at the tutor’s smiling, 
unctuous face was enough. Mr. Thomasson also had had his 
dark hour—since to be mixed up with a fashionable fracas was 
one thing, and to lose a valuable and influential pupil, the apple 
of his mother’s eye, was another; but it was past, and he gushed 
over with gratulations. 

‘My dear Sir George,’ he cried, running forward and extend- 
ing his hands, ‘how can I express my thankfulness for your 
escape? Iam told that the poor dear fellow fought with a fury 
perfectly superhuman, and had you given ground must have run 
you through a dozen times. Let us be thankful that the result 
was otherwise.’ And he cast up his eyes. 

‘I am,’ said Sir George, regarding him rather grimly. ‘I do 
not know that Mr. Dunborough shares the feeling.’ 

‘The dear man!’ the tutor answered, not a whit abashed 
‘ But he is better. The surgeon has extracted the ball and pro- 
nounces him out of danger.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ Soane answered heartily. ‘Then, now 
I can get away.’ 

‘A volonté /’ cried Mr. Thomasson in his happiest vein. And 
then with a roguish air, which some very young men found 
captivating, but which his present companion stomached with 
difficulty, ‘I will not say that you have come off the better, after 
all, Sir George,’ he continued. 

‘Ah!’ 

‘No,’ said the tutorroguishly. ‘Tut-tut. These young men! 
They will at a woman by hook or crook.’ 

‘So?’ said Sir George coldly.‘ And the latest instance ?’ 

‘His Chloe—and a very obdurate, disdainful Chloe at that— 
has come to nurse him,’ the tutor answered, grinning. ‘The 
prettiest high-stepping piece you ever saw, Sir George—that I 
will swear !—and would do you no discredit in London. It would 
make your mouth water to see her. But he could never move 
her; never was such a prude. ‘Two days ago he thought he had 
lost her for good and all—there was that accident, you under- 
stand. And now a little blood lost—and she is at his pillow!’ 

Sir George reddened at a sudden thought he had. ‘ And her 
father unburied !’ he cried, rising to his feet. This Macaroni was 
very human after all. 
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Mr. Thomasson stared in astonishment. ‘You know?’ he 
said. ‘Oh fie, Sir George, have you been hunting already? Fie! 
Fie! And all London to choose from !’ 

But Sir George simply repeated, ‘ And her father not buried, 
man ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Thomasson, with simplicity. ‘He was buried 
this morning. Oh, that is all right.’ 

‘This morning? And the girl went from that—to Dun- 
borough’s bedside ?’ Sir George exclaimed in indignation. 

‘It was a piece of the oddest luck,’ Mr. Thomasson answered, 
smirking, and not in the least comprehending the other’s feeling. 
‘He was taken to Magdalen yesterday; but this morning a mes- 
senger was despatched to Pembroke for clothes and suchlike for 
him. The girl’s mother has always nursed in Pembroke, and 
they sent for her to help. But she was that minute home for the 
burial, and would not go. Then up steps the girl and “ I'll go,” 
said she—heaven knows why or what took her, except the con- 
trariness of woman. However, there she is! D’ye see?’ And 
Mr. Thomasson winked. 

‘Tommy,’ said Sir George, staring at him, ‘I see that you're 
a d—d rascal !’ 

The tutor, easy and smiling, protested. ‘Fie, Sir George,’ he 
said. ‘What harm is init? To tend the sick, my dear sir, is 
a holy office. And if in this case harm come of it > and he 
spread out his hands and paused. 

‘As you know it will,’ Sir George cried impulsively. 

But Mr. Thomasson shrugged his shoulders. ‘On the con- 
trary, I know nothing,’ he answered. ‘ But—if it does, Mr. Dun- 
borough’s position is such that—hem! Well, we are men of the 
world, Sir George, and the girl might do worse.’ 

Sir George had heard the sentiment before, and without 
debate or protest. Now it disgusted him. ‘Faugh, man!’ he 
said, rising. ‘Have done! You sicken me. Go and bore Lord 
Almeric—if he has not gone to Paris to save his ridiculous skin !’ 

But Mr. Thomasson, who had borne abuse of himself with 
Christian meekness, could not hear that unmoved. ‘ My dear 
Sir George, my dear friend,’ he urged very seriously, ‘ you should 
not say things like that of his lordship. You really should not! 
My lord is a most excellent and : 








‘Pure ass!’ said Soane with irritation. ‘And I wish you 
would go and divert him instead of boring me.’ 
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‘Dear, dear, Sir George!’ Mr. Thomasson wailed. ‘ But you 
do not mean it? And I brought you such good news, as I 
thought. One might—one really might suppose that you wished 
our poor friend the worst.’ 

‘I wish him no worse a friend!’ Sir George responded 
sharply; and then, heedless of his visitor’s protestations and 
excuses and offers of assistance, would see him to the door. 

It was more easy, however, to be rid of him—the fine gentle- 
man of the time standing on scant ceremony with his inferiors— 
than of the annoyance, the smart, the vexation, his news left 
behind him. Sir George was not in love. He would have laughed 
at the notion. The girl was absolutely and immeasurably below 
him—a girl of the people. He had seen her once only. In 
reason, therefore—and polite good breeding enforced the demand 
—he should have viewed Mr. Dunborough’s conquest with easy 
indifference, and complimented him with a jest founded on the 
prowess of Mars and the smiles of Venus. 

But the girl’s rare beauty had caught Sir George’s fancy; 
the scene in which he had taken part with her had captivated an 
imagination not easily inveigled. On the top of these impres- 
sions had come a period of good resolutions prescribed by immi- 
nent danger; and on the top of that twenty-four hours of solitude 
—a thing rare in the life he led. Result, that Sir George, 
picturing the girl’s fate, her proud passionate face, and her future, 
felt a sting at once selfish and unselfish, a pang at once generous 
and vicious. Perhaps at the bottom of his irritation lay the feel- 
ing that if she was to be any man’s prey she might be his. But 
on the whole his feelings were surprisingly honest; they had 
their root in a better nature, that, deep sunk under the surface of 
breeding and habit, had been wholesomely stirred by the events 
of the last few days. 

Still, the good and the evil in the man were so far in conflict 
that, had he been asked as he walked to Magdalen what he pro- 
posed to do should he get speech with the girl, it is probable he 
would not have known what to answer. Courtesy, nay decency 
required that he should inquire after his antagonist. If he saw 
the girl—and he had a sneaking desire to see her—well. If he 
did not see her—still well; there was an end of a foolish im- 
broglio, which had occupied him to-day already. In an hour he 
could be in his post-chaise, and a mile out of town. 

As it chanced, the surgeons in attendance on Dunborough had 
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enjoined quiet, and forbidden visitors. The staircase on which the 
rooms lay—a bare, dusty, unfurnished place—was deserted ; and 
the girl herself opened the door to him, her finger on her lips. 
He looked for a blush and a glance of meaning, a little play of 
conscious eyes and hands, a something of remembrance and 
coquetry ; and had his hat ready in his hand and a smile on his 
lips. But she had neither smile nor blush for him; on the con- 
trary, when she saw by the dim light that entered the dingy 
staircase who it was, she drew back a pace with a look of dislike 
and embarrassment. 

‘My good girl,’ he said, speaking on the spur of the moment 
—such a reception took him aback—‘ what is it? What is the 
matter ?’ 

She did not answer, but looked at him with solemn eyes, con- 
demning him. 

Even so Sir George was not blind to the whiteness of her 
throat, to the heavy coils of her dark hair, and the smooth beauty 
of her brow. But he thought he understood; and a chill ran 
through him. ‘My G—d!’ he said, startled ; ‘he is not dead?’ 

She closed the door behind her, and stood, her hand on the 
latch. ‘No, he is not dead,’ she said stiffly, voice and look alike 
repellent. ‘But he has not you to thank for that.’ 

‘Eh ?’ 

‘ How can you come here with that face,’ she continued with 
sudden passion—and he began to find her eyes intolerable—‘ and 
ask for him? You who—fie, sir! Go home! Go home and 
thank God that you have not his blood upon your hands—you 
—who might to-day be Cain !’ 

He gasped. ‘Good Lord!’ he said unaffectedly. And then, 
‘Why, you are the girl who yesterday would have me kill him!’ 
he cried with indignation ; ‘who came out of town to meet me, 
brought me in, and would have matched me with him as coolly as 
ever sportsman set cock in pit! Ay, you! And now you blame 
me! My girl, blame yourself! Call yourself Cain, if you please !’ 

‘TI do,’ she said unblenching. ‘ But I have my excuse. God 
forgive me none the less!’ Her eyes filled as she said it. ‘I 
had and have my excuse. But you—a gentleman! What part 
had you in this? Who were you to kill your fellow-creature-- 
at the word of a distraught girl?’ 

Sir George saw his opening and jumped for it viciously. ‘I 
fear you honour me too much,’ he sail, in the tone of elaborate 
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politeness, which was most likely to embarrass a woman in her posi- 
tion. ‘ Most certainly you do, if you are really under the impres- 
sion—that I fought Mr. Dunborough on your account, my girl!’ 

‘Did you not ?’ she stammered; and the new-born doubt in 
her eyes betrayed her trouble. 

‘Mr. Dunborough struck me, because I would not let him fire 
on the crowd,’ Sir George explained, blandly raising his quizzing 
glass, but not using it. ‘That was why I fought him. And that 
is my excuse. You see, my dear,’ he continued familiarly, ‘ we 
have each an excuse. But I am not a hypocrite.’ 

‘Why do you call me that ?’ she exclaimed ; distress and shame 
at the mistake she had made contending with her anger. 

‘Because, my pretty Methodist,’ he answered coolly, ‘ your 
hate and your love are too near neighbours, Cursing and nursing, 
killing and billing, come not so nigh one another in my vocabu- 
lary. But with women—some women—it is different.’ 

Her cheeks burned with shame, but her eyes flashed passion. 
‘If I were a lady,’ she cried, her voice low but intense, ‘ you would 
not dare to insult me.’ 

‘If you were a lady,’ he retorted with easy insolence, ‘I would 
kiss you and make you my wife, my dear. In the meantime, and 
as you are not—give up nursing young sparks and go home to 
your mother. Don’t roam the roads at night, and avoid travelling- 
chariots as you would the devil. Or the next knight-errant you 
light upon may prove something ruder than—Captain Berkeley !’ 

‘You are not Captain Berkeley ?’ 

‘No.’ 

She stared at him, breathing hard. Then, ‘I wasa fool, and I 
pay for it in insult,’ she said. 

‘Be a fool no longer then,’ he retorted, his good-humour 
restored by the success of his badinage ; ‘and no man will have 
the right to insult you, ma belle.’ 

‘I will never give you the right!’ she cried with intention. 

‘It is rather a question of Mr. Dunborough,’ he answered, 
smiling superior, and flirting his spy-glass to and fro with his 
fingers. ‘Say the same to him, and—but are you going, my 
queen? What, without ceremony ?’ 

‘Tam not a lady, and noblesse oblige does not apply to me,’ 
she cried. And she closed the door in his face—sharply, yet 
without noise. 

He went down the staits a step at a time—thinking. ‘Now 
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I wonder where she got that!’ he muttered. ‘ Noblesse oblige! 
And well applied too!’ Again, ‘Lord, what beasts we men are!’ 
he thought. ‘Insult? I suppose I did insult her; but I had to do 
that or kiss her. And she earned it, the little firebrand!’ Then 
standing and looking along the High—he had reached the College 
gates—‘ D—n Dunborough! Sheis too good forhim! Fora very 
little—it would be mean, it would be low, it would be cursed low 
—but for two pence I would speak to her mother and cheat him, 
She is too good to be ruined by that coarse-tongued boaster! 
Though I suppose she fancies him. I suppose he is an Adonis to 
her! Faugh! Tommy, my lord, and Dunborough! What a crew!’ 

The good and evil, spleen and patience, which he had displayed 
in his interview with the girl rode him still; for at the door of 
the Mitre he paused, went in, came out, and paused again. He 
seemed to be unable to decide what he would do; but in the end 
he pursued his way along the street with a clouded brow, and in 
five minutes found himself at the door of the mean house in the 
court, whence the dead porter had gone out night and morning. 
Here he knocked, and stood. The door was quickly opened, but 
to his astonishment by Mr. Fishwick. 

Either the attorney shared his surprise, or had another and 
more serious cause for emotion ; for his perky face turned red, and 
his manner as he stood holding the door half-open, and gaping at 
the visitor, was that of a man taken in the act, and thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. Sir George might have wondered what was 
afoot, if he had not espied over the lawyer’s shoulder a round 
wooden table littered with papers, and guessed that Mr, Fishwick 
was doing the widow’s business—a theory which Mr. Fishwick’s 
first words, on recovering himself, bore out. 

‘I am here—on business,’ he said, cringing and rubbing his 
hands. ‘I don’t—I don’t think that you can object, Sir George.’ 

‘I?’ said Soane, staring at him in astonishment and some 
contempt. ‘My good man, what has it to do with me? You got 
my letter ?’ 

‘ And the draft, Sir George!’ Mr. Fishwick bowed low. ‘Cer- 
tainly, certainly, sir. Too much honoured. Which, as I under- 
stood, put an end to any—I mean it not offensively, honoured sir 
—to any connection between us?’ 

Sir George nodded. ‘I have my own lawyers in London,’ he 
said stiffly. ‘I thought I made it clear that I did not need your 
services further,’ 
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Mr. Fishwick rubbed his hands. ‘I have that from your own 
lips, Sir George,’ he said. ‘Mrs. Masterson, my good woman, you 
heard that ?’ 

Sir George glowered at him. ‘Lord, man?’ he said. ‘Why 
so much about nothing? What on earth has this woman to do 
with it?’ 

Mr. Fishwick trembled with excitement. ‘Mrs. Masterson, 
you will not answer,’ he stammered. 

Sir George, in astonishment, cursed his impudence; then, 
remembering that after all this was not his business, or that on 
which he had come, and being one of those obstinates whom 
opposition but precipitates to their ends, ‘Hark ye, man, stand 
aside,’ he said. ‘I did not come here to talk to you. And do 
you, my good woman, attend to me a moment. I have a word to 
say about your daughter ?’ 

‘Not a word! Mrs. Masterson,’ cried the attorney, his eyes 
almost bursting from his head with excitement. 

Sir George was thunderstruck. ‘Is the man an idiot?’ he 
exclaimed, staring at him. And then, ‘I'll tell you what it is, 
Mr. Fishwick, or whatever your name is—a little more of this, 
and I shall lay my cane across your back.’ 

‘I am in my duty,’ the attorney answered, dancing on his feet. 

‘Then you will suffer in it!’ Sir George retorted. ‘With 
better men. So do not try me too far. I am here to say a word 
to this woman which I would rather say alone.’ 

‘Never,’ said the attorney, bubbling, ‘ with my good will!’ 

Soane lost patience at that. ‘D—n you!’ he cried. ‘ Will 
you be quiet ?’ And made a cut at him with his cane. Fortunately 
the lawyer evaded it with nimbleness; and having escaped to a 
safe distance hastened to cry ‘No malice! I bear you no malice, 
sir!’ with so little breath and so much good nature that Sir George 
recovered his balance. ‘Confound you, man!’ he continued. ‘ Why 
am I not to speak? I came here to tell this good woman that if 
she has a care for this girl the sooner she takes her from where 
she is the better! And you cannot let me put a word in,’ 

‘You came for that, sir?’ 

‘For what else, fool ?’ 

‘I was wrong,’ said the attorney humbly. ‘I did not under- 
stand. Allow me to say, sir, that Iam entirely of your opinion. 
The young lady—I mean she shall be removed to-morrow. It— 
the whole arrangement is improper—highly improper.’ 
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‘Why, you go as fast now as you went slowly before,’ Sir George 
said, observing him curiously. 

Mr. Fishwick smiled after a sickly fashion. ‘I did not under- 
stand, sir,’ he said. ‘But it is most unsuitable, most unsuitable. 
She shall return to-morrow at the latest.’ 

Sir George, who had said what he had to say, nodded, grunted, 
and went away; feeling that he had performed an unpleasant— 
and somewhat doubtful—duty under most adverse circumstances. 
He could not in the least comprehend the attorney’s strange 
behaviour; but after some contemptuous reflection, of which 
nothing came, he dismissed it as one of the low things to which 
he had exposed himself by venturing out of the charmed circle in 
which he lived. He hoped that the painful series was now at an 
end, stepped into his postchaise, amid the reverent salaams of the 
Mitre, the landlord holding the door; and in a few minutes had 
rattled over Folly Bridge, and left Oxford behind him. Whether 
he had also left behind him the consequences of his stay there, 
was another matter. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ACHILLES AND BRISEIS. 


THE honourable Mr. Dunborough’s collapse arising rather from 
loss of blood than from an injury to a vital part, he was suffi- 
ciently recovered even on the day after the meeting to appre- 
ciate his nurse’s presence. Twice he was heard to chuckle 
without apparent cause; once he strove, but failed, to detain 
her hand; while the feeble winks which he bestowed on Mr. 
Thomasson when her back was towards him were attributed by 
that gentleman, who should have known the patient, to reflections 
not remotely connected with her charms. 

His rage was great, therefore, when, three days after the duel, 
he awoke, missed her, and found in her place the senior bedmaker 
of Magdalen—a worthy woman, learned in simples and with hands 
of horn, but far from beautiful. This good person he saluted with 
a vigour which proved him already far on the road to recovery ; 
and when he was tired of swearing, he wept and threw his night- 
cap at her. Finally, between one and the other, and neither 
availing to bring back his Briseis, he fell into a fever, which, as 
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he was kept happed up in a box-bed, in a close room, with every 
window shut and every draught kept off by stuffy curtains—as 
was the fate of sick men then—bade fair to postpone his recovery 
to a very distant date. 

In this plight he sent one day for Mr. Thomasson, who had the 
nominal care of the young gentleman ; and the tutor being brought 
from the club tavern in the Corn Market which he occasionally 
condescended to frequent, the invalid broke to him his resolution. 

‘See here, Tommy,’ he said in a voice weak but vicious. ‘You 
have got to get her back. I will not be poisoned by this musty 
old witch any longer.’ 

‘But if she will not come ?’ said Mr. Thomasson sadly. 

‘The little fool threw up the sponge when she came before,’ 
the patient answered, tossing restlessly. ‘ And she will come again, 
with a little pressure. Lord,I knowthewomen! So should you.’ 

‘She came before because—well, I do not quite know why 
she came,’ Mr. Thomasson confessed. 

‘Any way, you have got to get her back.’ 

The tutor remonstrated. ‘My dear good man,’ he said unctu- 
ously, ‘ you don’t think of my position. I am a man of the world, 
I know 

‘ All of it, my Macaroni!’ 

‘But I cannot be—be mixed up in such a matter as this, my 
dear sir.’ 

‘All the same, you have got to get her,’ was the stubborn 
answer. ‘Or I write to my lady and tell her you kept mum about 
my wound. And you will not like that, my tulip.’ 

On that point he was right; for if there was a person in the 
world of whom Mr. Thomasson stood in especial awe, it was of Lady 
Dunborough. My lord, the author of ‘Pomaria Britannica’ and 
‘The Elegant Art of Pomi-culture as applied to Landscape 
Gardening,’ was a quantity he could safely neglect. Beyond his 
yew-walks and his orchards his lordship was a cipher. He had 
proved too respectable even for the peerage; and of late had 
cheerfully resigned all his affairs into the hands of his wife, 
formerly the Lady Michal M‘Intosh, a penniless beauty, with the 
pride of a Scotchwoman and the temper of a Hervey. Her enemies 
said that my lady had tripped in the merry days of George the 
Second, and now made up for past easiness by present hardness. 
Now Mr. Thomasson had refrained from summoning her to her 
son’s bedside, partly because the surgeons had quickly pronounced 
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the wound a trifle, but much more because the little he had seen 
of her ladyship had left him no taste to see more. He knew, 
however, that the omission would weigh heavily against him were 
it known; and as he had hopes from my lady’s aristocratic con- 
nections he found the threat not one to be sneezed at. His laugh 
betrayed this. 

However, he tried to put the best face on the matter. ‘ You 
won’t do that,’ he said. ‘She would spoil sport, my friend. Her 
ladyship is no fool, and would not suffer your little amusements.’ 

‘She is no fool,’ replied Mr. Dunborough with emphasis. ‘ As 
you will find, Tommy, if she comes to Oxford, and learns certain 
things. It will be farewell to your chance of having that milksop 
of a Marquis for a pupil!’ 

Now it was one of Mr. Thomasson’s highest ambitions at this 
time to have the young Marquis of Carmarthen entrusted to him ; 
and Lady Dunborough was connected with the family, and, it 
was said, had interest there. He was silent. 

‘You see,’ Mr. Dunborough continued, marking with a chuckle 
the effect his words had produced, ‘ you have got to get her.’ 

Mr. Thomasson did not admit that that was so, but he writhed 
in his chair; and presently he took his leave and went away, his 
plump pale face gloomy and the crow’s feet showing plain at the 
corners of his eyes. He had given no promise; but that evening 
a messenger from the college requested Mrs. Masterson to attend 
at his rooms on the following morning. 

She did not go. At the appointed hour, however, there came 
a knock on the tutor’s door, and that gentleman, who had sent 
his servant out of the way, found Mr. Fishwick on the landing. 
‘Tut-tut!’ said the don with some brusqueness, his hand still 
on the door; ‘do you want me?’ He had seen the attorney 
after the duel, and in the confusion attendant on the injured 
man’s removal ; and knew him by sight, but no farther. 

‘I—hem—lI think you wished to see Mrs. Masterson?’ was 
Mr. Fishwick’s answer; and the lawyer, but with all humility, 
made as if he would enter. 

The tutor, however, firmly barred the way. ‘I wished to see 
Mrs. Masterson,’ he said drily, and with his coldest air of authority, 
‘But who are you ?’ 

‘I am here on her behalf, said Mr. Fishwick, meekly pressing 
his hat in his hands. 

‘On her behalf?’ said Mr. Thomasson stiffly. ‘Is she ill ?’ 
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‘No, sir, I do not know that she is ill.’ 

‘Then I do not understand this,’ Mr. Thomasson answered in 
his most dignified tone. ‘ Are you aware that the woman is in the 
position of a college servant, inhabiting a cottage the property of 
the college ? and liable to be turned out at the college will ?’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the attorney. 

‘Then, if you please, what is the meaning of her absence, 
when requested by one of the Fellows of the college to attend ?’ 

‘I am here to represent her,’ said Mr. Fishwick. 

‘Represent her! Represent a college laundress! Pooh! I 
never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘But, sir, Iam her legal adviser, and 

‘ Legal adviser !’ Mr, Thomasson retorted, turning purple—and 
he was really puzzled. ‘A bed-maker with a legal adviser! It’s 
the height of impudence! Begone, sir, and take it from me, that 
the best advice you can give her is to attend me within the hour.’ 

Mr. Fishwick looked rather blue. ‘If it has nothing to do 
with her property,’ he said reluctantly, and as if he had gone too far. 

‘ Property !’ said Mr. Thomasson, gasping. 

‘Or her affairs.’ 

‘ Affairs!’ the tutor cried. ‘I never heard of a bed-maker 
having affairs.’ 

‘Well,’ said the lawyer doggedly, and with the air of a man 
goaded into telling what he wished to conceal, ‘she is leaving 
Oxford. That is the fact.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Thomasson, falling on a sudden into the minor 
key. ‘And her daughter ?’ 

‘ And her daughter.’ 

‘ That is unfortunate,’ the tutor answered, thoughtfully rub- 
bing his hands. ‘The truth is—the girl proved so good a nurse 
in the case of my noble friend who was injured the other day— 
my lord Viscount Dunborough’s son, a most valuable life—that 
since she—hem—absented herself, he has not made the same 
progress. And as I am responsible for him ? 

‘She should never have attended him !’ the attorney answered 
with unexpected sharpness. 

‘Indeed! And why not, may I ask?’ the tutor inquired. 

Mr. Fishwick did not answer the question. Instead, ‘She 
would not have gone to him in the first instance,’ he said, ‘ but 
that she was under a misapprehension.’ 

‘A misapprehension ?’ 
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‘She thought the duel lay at her door,’ the attorney said; 
‘and in that belief was impelled to do what she could to undo 
the consequences. Romantic, but a most improper step!’ 

‘Improper!’ said the tutor, much ruffled. ‘ And why, sir ?’ 

‘Most improper,’ the attorney repeated in a dry business-like 
tone. ‘Iam instructed that the gentleman had for some weeks 
past paid her attentions which, his station considered, could scarcely 
be honourable, and of which she had more than once expressed 
her dislike. Under such circumstances, to expose her to his suit— 
But no more need be said,’ the attorney added, breaking off and 
taking a pinch of snuff with great enjoyment, ‘as she is leaving 
the city.’ 

Mr. Thomasson had much ado to mask his chagrin under a 
show of contemptuous incredulity. ‘The wench has too fine a 
conceit of herself!’ he blurted out. ‘Hark you, sir—this is a 
fable! I wonder you dare to put it about. A gentleman of the 
station of my lord Dunborough’s son does not condescend to the 
gutter !’ 

‘I will convey the remark to my client,’ said the attorney, 
bristling all over. 

‘Client!’ Mr. Thomasson retorted, trembling with rage—for 
he saw the advantage he had giventhe enemy. ‘Since when had 
laundry-maids lawyers? Client! Pho! Begone, sir! You are 
abusive. I'll have you looked up on the rolls. I'll have your 
name taken !’ 

‘I would not talk of names if I were you,’ cried Mr. Fishwick, 
in his turn red with rage. ‘Men give a name to what you are 
doing this morning, and it is not a pleasant one. It is to be 
hoped, sir, that Mr. Dunborough pays you well for your services! ’ 

‘You—insolent rascal!’ the tutor stammered, losing in a 
moment all his dignity and becoming a pale flabby man, with 
the spite and the terror of crime in his face. ‘ You—begone! 
Begone, sir.’ 

‘Willingly,’ said the attorney, now swollen with defiance, 
‘And you may tell your principal that when he means marriage, 
he may come tous. Not before. I take my leave, sir. Good 
morning.’ With which he strutted out and marched slowly and 
majestically down the stairs. 

He bore off the honours of war. Mr. Thomasson, left among 
his Titian copies, his gleaming Venuses, and velvet curtains, was a 
sorry thing to be seen. The man who preserves a cloak of outward 
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decency has always this vulnerable spot ; strip him, and he sees 
himself as others see or may see him, and views his vile ugliness 
with griping qualms. Mr. Thomasson bore the exposure awhile, 
and sat white and shaking in a chair, seeing himself and seeing 
the end, and, like the devils, believing and trembling. Then he 
rose and staggered to a little cupboard, the door of which was 
adorned with a pretty Greek motto, and a hovering Cupid painted 
in a blue sky; where he filled himself a glass of cordial. <A 
second glass followed ; this restored the colour to his cheeks and 
the brightness to his eyes. He shivered; then smacked his lips 
and began to reflect what face he should put upon it when he 
went to report to his pupil. 

In deciding that point he made a mistake. Unluckily for 
himself and others, in the version which he eventually gave he 
was careful to include all matters likely to arouse Dunborough’s 
resentment; and in particular laid malicious stress upon the 
attorney’s scornful words about a marriage. This, however—and 
perhaps even the care he took to repeat it—had an unlooked-for 
result. Mr. Dunborough began by cursing the rogue’s impudence, 
and did it with all the heat his best friend could desire. But, 
being still confined to his room, haunted by the vision of his flame, 
yet debarred from any attempt to see her, his mood presently 
changed ; his heart became as water, and he fell into a maudlin 
state about her. Dwelling constantly on memories of his Briseis, 
whose name, by the way, was Julia, having her shape and com- 
plexion, her gentle touch and her smile, always in his mind, while 
he was unable in the body to see so much as the hem of her gown, 
Achilles grew weaker in will as he grew stronger in body. Head- 
strong and reckless by nature, unaccustomed to thwart a desire or 
deny himself a gratification, he began to contemplate paying even 
the last price for her; and one day, about three weeks after the 
duel, he dropped a word which frightened Mr. Thomasson. 

He was well enough by this time to be up, and was looking 
through one window while the tutor lounged in the seat of another. 
On a sudden ‘ Lord!’ said he, with a laugh that broke off short in 
the middle. ‘ What was the queer catch that fellow sang last 
night? About a bailiffs daughter. Well, why not a porter’s 
daughter ?’ 

‘Because you are neither young enough, nor old enough, nor 
mad enough !’ said Mr. Thomasson cynically, and supposing the 
other meant nothing. 
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‘It is she that would be mad,’ my young gentleman answered, 
with a grim chuckle. ‘I should take it out of her sooner or 
later. And, after all, she is as good as Lady Macclesfield or Lady 
Falmouth! As good? She is better, the saucy baggage! By 
the Lord, I have a good mind to do it!’ 

Mr. Thomasson sat dumbfounded. At length, ‘You are 
jesting! You cannot mean it,’ he said. 

‘If it is marriage or nothing—and, hang her, she is as cold as 
a church pillar—I do mean it,’ the gentleman answered viciously ; 
‘and so would you if you were not an old insensible sinner! 
Think of her ankle, man! Think of her waist! I never saw a 
waist to compare with hers! Even in the Havanna! She is a 
pearl! She isa jewel! She is incomparable!’ 

‘And a porter’s daughter!’ 

‘Faugh, I don’t believe it.’ And he took his oath on the point. 

‘You make me sick!’ Mr. Thomasson said; and meant it. 
Then, ‘My dear friend, I see how it is,’ he said. ‘You have the 
fever on you still, or you would not dream of such things.’ 

‘But I do dream of her—every night, confound her!’ Mr. 
Dunborough said; and he groaned like a love-sick boy. ‘Oh, 
hang it, Tommy,’ he continued plaintively, ‘she has a kind of 
look in her eyes when she is pleased—that makes you think of 
dewy mornings when you were a boy and went fishing.’ 

‘It is the fever!’ said Mr. Thomasson with conviction. ‘ It 
is heavy on him still,’ Then, more seriously, ‘My very dear 
sir,’ he continued, ‘do you know that if you had your will you 
would be miserable within the week. Remember— 


’Tis tumult, disorder, ’tis loathing and hate ; 
Caprice gives it birth, and contempt is its fate ! 


‘Gad, Tommy!’ said Mr. Dunborough, aghast with admiration 
at the aptness of the lines. ‘That is uncommon clever of you! 
But I shall do it all the same,’ he continued slowly, in a tone of 
melancholy foresight. ‘I knowI shall. I am a fool, a particular 
fool. But I shall do it. Marry in haste and repent at leisure !’ 

‘A porter’s daughter become Lady Dunborough !’ cried Mr. 
Thomasson with scathing sarcasm. 

‘Oh yes, my tulip,’ Mr. Dunborough answered with gloomy 
meaning. ‘But there have been worse. I know what I know. 
See Collins’s Peerage, page 242: “ Married firstly Sarah, widow of 
Colonel John Clark of Exeter, in the county of Devon ”—all a hum, 
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Tommy! If they had said spinster, of Bridewell, in the county 
of Middlesex, ’twould have been as true! I know what I know.’ 

After that Mr. Thomasson went out of Magdalen, feeling that 
the world was turning round with him. If Dunborough was 
capable of such a step as this—Dunborough, who had seen life and 
service, and of whose past he knew a good deal—where was he to 
place dependence? how was he to trust even the worst of his 
acquaintances ? The matter shook the pillars of the tutor’s house, 
and filled him with honest disgust. 

Moreover, it frightened him not a little. In certain circum- 
stances he might have found his advantage in fostering such a 
mésalliance, But here, not only had he reason to think himself 
distasteful to the young lady whose elevation was in prospect, 
but he retained too vivid a recollection of Lady Dunborough to 
hope that that lady would either forget or forgive him! Moreover, 
at the present moment he was much straitened for money; diffi- 
culties of long standing were coming to a climax. Venuses and 
Titian copies have to be paid for. The tutor, scared by the prospect 
before him, to which he had but lately opened his eyes, saw in 
early preferment or a wealthy pupil his only way of escape. And 
in Lady Dunborough lay his main hope, which a catastrophe of 
this nature would inevitably shatter. That evening he sent his 
servant to learn what he could of the Mastersons’ movements. 

The man brought word that they had left the town that morn- 
ing ; that the cottage was closed, and the key had been left at the 
college gates, 

‘Did you learn their destination ?’ the tutor asked, trimming 
his finger-nails with an appearance of indifference. 

The servant said he had not ; and after adding the common 
gossip of the court, that Masterson had left money, and the 
widow had gone to her own people, concluded, ‘But they were 
very close after Masterson’s death, and the neighbours saw little 
of them. There was a lawyer in and out, a stranger; and it is 
thought he was to marry the girl, and that that had set them a 
bit above their position, sir.’ 

‘ That will do, said the tutor. ‘I want to hear no gossip.’ 
And, hiding his joy, he went off hot~foot to communicate the news 
to his pupil. 

But Mr. Dunborough laughed in his face. ‘ Pooh!’ he said, 
‘I know where they are.’ 

*Youdo? Then where are they ?’ Thomasson asked, 
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‘Ah, my good Tommy, that is telling.’ 

‘ Well,’ Mr. Thomasson answered with an assumption of dignity. 
‘At any rate they are gone. And you must allow me to say that 
I am glad of it—for your sake !’ 

‘ That is as may be,’ Mr. Dunborough answered. And he took 
his first airing in a sedan next day. After that he grew so 
reticent about his affairs, and so truculent when the tutor tried to 
sound him, that Mr. Thomasson was at his wits’ end to discern 
what was afoot. He got no clue, however, for some time. Then, 
going to Dunborough’s rooms one day,he found them empty, and, 
bribing the servant, learned that his master had gone to Walling- 
ford. And the man told him his suspicions. Mr. Thomasson 
was aghast at what he heard ; and by that day’s post—after much 
searching of heart and long pondering into which scale he should 
throw his weight—he despatched the following letter to Lady 
Dunborough : 


‘HonovrED MapaM,—The peculiar care I have of that distin- 
guished and excellent gentleman, your son, no less than the pro- 
found duty I owe to my lord and your ladyship, induces me to a 
step which I cannot regard without misgiving ; since, once known, 
it must deprive me of the influence with Mr. Dunborough which 
I have now the felicity to enjoy, and which, heightened by the 
affection he is so good as to bestow on me, renders his society the 
most agreeable in the world. Nevertheless, and though considera- 
tions of this sort cannot but have weight with me, I am not able 
to be silent, nor allow your honoured repose among the storied 
oaks of Papworth to be roughly shattered by a blow that may 
still be averted by skill and conduct. 

‘ For particulars, Madam, the young gentleman—lI say it with 
regret—has of late been drawn into a connection with a person of 
low origin and suitable behaviour. Not that your ladyship is to 
think me so wanting in savoir-faire as to trouble your ears with 
this, were it all; but the person concerned—who (I need scarcely 
tell one so familiar as his mother with Mr. Dunborough’s amiable 
disposition) is solely to blame—has the wit to affect virtue, 
and by means of this pretence, often resorted to by creatures of 
that class, has led my generous but misguided pupil to the 
point of matrimony. Your ladyship shudders? Alas! it is so. 
I have learned within the hour that he has followed her to 
Wallingford, whither she has withdrawn herself, doubtless to 
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augment his passion; I am forced to conclude that nothing 
short of your ladyship’s presence and advice can now stay his 
purpose. In that belief, and with the most profound regret, I 
pen these lines; and respectfully awaiting the favour of your 
ladyship’s commands, which shall ever evoke my instant com- 
pliance, 
‘I have the honour to be while I live, Madam, 
You: ladyship’s most humble obedient servant, 
‘ JAMES THOMASSON, 


‘ Nota bene-—I do not commend the advantage of silence in 
regard to this communication, this being patent to your lady- 
ship’s sagacity.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OLD BATH ROAD, 


In the year 1757—to go back ten years from the spring with 
which we are dealing—the ordinary Englishman was a Balbus 
despairing of the State. No phrase was then more common on 
English lips, or in English ears, than the statement that the days 
of England’s greatness were numbered, and were fast running out. 
Unwitting the wider sphere about to open before them, men 


_ dwelt fondly on the glories of the past. The old babbled of 


Marlborough’s wars, of the grand entrance of Prince Eugene into 
London, of choirs draped in flags, and steeples reeling giddily for 
Ramillies and Blenheim. The young listened,and sighed to think 
that the day had been, and was not, when England gave the law 
to Europe, and John Churchill’s warder set troops moving from 
Hamburg to the Alps. 

On the top of such triumphs, and the famous reign of good 
Queen Anne, had ensued forty years of peace, broken only by one 
inglorious war. The peace did its work: it settled the dynasty, 
and filled the purse; but men, considering it, whispered of 
effeminacy and degeneracy, and the like, as men will to the end 
of time. And when the clouds long sighted on the political 
horizon began to roll up, they looked fearfully abroad and doubted 
and trembled; and doubted and trembled the more because 
in home affairs, all patriotism, all party, all thought of things 
higher than ribbon or place or pension, seemed to be dead among 
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public men. The Tories, long deprived of power, and discre- 
dited by the taint or suspicion of Jacobitism, counted for nothing. 
The Whigs, agreed on all points of principle, and split into 
sections, the Ins and Outs, solely by the fact that all could not 
enjoy places and pensions at once, the supply being unequal to 
the demand—had come to regard politics as purely and simply a 
game ; a kind of licensed hazard played for titles, orders, and 
emoluments, by certain families who had the entrée to the public 
table by virtue of the part they had played in settling the 
succession. 

Into the midst of this state of things, this world of despondency, 
mediocrity, selfishness, and chicanery, and at the precise crisis 
when the disasters which attended the opening campaigns of the 
Seven Years’ War—and particularly the loss of Minorca—seemed 
to confirm the gloomiest prognostications of the most hopeless 
pessimists, came William Pitt; and in eighteen months changed 
the face of the world, not for his generation only, but for ours. 
Indifferent as an administrator, mediocre as a financier, passionate, 
haughty, headstrong, with many of the worst faults of an orator, 
he was still a man with ideals—a patriot among placemen, pure 
where all were corrupt! And the effect of his touch was magical. 
By infusing his own spirit, his own patriotism, his own belief in 
his country, and his own belief in himself, into those who worked 
with him—ay, and into the better half of England—he wrought a 
seeming miracle. 


See, for instance, what Mr. Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann 


in September 1757. ‘For how many years,’ he says, ‘ have I been 
telling you that your country was mad, that your country was 
undone! It does not grow wiser, it does not grow more pros- 
perous! . . . How do you behave on these lamentable occasions ? 
Oh, believe me, it is comfortable to have an island to hide one’s 
head in! ...’ Again he writes in the same month, ‘It is time 
for England to slip her own cables, and float away into some 
unknown ocean.’ 

With these compare a letter dated November 1759. ‘ Indeed,’ 
he says to the same correspondent, ‘one is forced to ask every 
morning what victory there is, for fear of missing one.’ And he 
wrote with reason. India, Canada, Belleisle, the Mississippi, the 
Philippines, the Havanna, Martinique, Guadaloupe—there was no 
end to our conquests. Wolfe fell in the arms of victory, Clive 


came home the satrap of sovereigns; but day by day ships sailed 
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in and couriers spurred abroad with the news that a new world 
and a nascent empire were ours. Until men’s heads reeled and 
maps failed them, as they asked each morning ‘ What new land 
to-day?’ Until those who had despaired of England awoke and 
rubbed their eyes—awoke to find three nations at her feet, and 
the dawn of a new and wider day breaking in the sky. 

And what of the minister? They called him the Great 
Commoner, the heaven-born statesman ; they showered gold boxes 
upon him; they bore him through the city, the centre of frantic 
thousands, to the effacement even of the sovereign. Where he 
went all heads were bared; while he walked the rooms at Bath 
and drank the water all stood; his very sedan, built with a boot 
to accommodate his gouty foot, was a show followed and watched 
wherever it moved. A man he had never seen left him a house 
and three thousand pounds a year; this one, that one, the other 
one, legacies. In a word, for a year or two he was the idol of the 
nation—the first great People’s Minister. 

Then, the crisis over, the old system lifted its head again; 
the mediocrities returned ; and, thwarted by envious rivals and a 
jealous king, Pitt placed the crown alike on his services and his 
popularity by resigning power when he could no longer dictate 
the policy which he knew to be right. Nor were events slow to 
prove his wisdom. The war with Spain which he would have 
declared, Spain declared. The treasure fleet which he would have 
seized, escaped us. Finally, the peace when it came redounded to 
his credit, for in the main it secured his conquests—to the dis- 
grace of his enemies, since more might have been obtained. 

Such was the man who, restored to office and lately created 
an earl by the title of Chatham, lay ill at Bath in the spring of 
67. The passage of time, the course of events, the ravages of 
gout, in a degree the acceptance of a title, had robbed his popu- 
larity of its first gloss. But his name was still a name to conjure 
with in England. He was still the idol of the City. Crowds still 
ran to see him where he passed. His gaunt figure racked with 
gout, his eagle nose, his piercing eyes, were still England’s 
picture of a minister. His curricle, his troop of servants, the very 
state he kept, the ceremony with which he travelled, all pleased 
the popular fancy. When it was known that he was well enough 
to leave Bath, and would lie a night at the Castle Inn at 
Marlborough, his suite requiring twenty rooms, even that great 
hostelry, then reputed one of the best, as it was certainly the 
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most splendid in England, capable of serving a dinner of twenty- 
four covers on silver, was in an uproar. The landlord, who knew 
the tastes of half the peerage, and which bin Lord Sandwich 
preferred, and which Mr. Rigby, in which rooms the Duchess or 
Lady Betty liked to lie, what Mr. Walpole took with his supper, 
and which shades the Princess Amelia preferred for her card-table 
—even he, who had taken his glass of wine with a score of dukes, 
from Cumberland the Great to Bedford the Little, was put to it; 
the notice being short, and the inn somewhat full. 

Fortunately the Castle Inn, on the road between London and 
the west, was a place of call, not of residence. Formerly a favourite 
residence of the Seymour family, and built, if tradition does not 
lie, by a pupil of Inigo Jones, it stood—and for the house, still 
stands—in a snug fold of the downs, at the end of the long High 
Street of Marlborough; at the precise point where the road to 
Salisbury debouches from the Old Bath Road. A long-fronted, 
stately mansion of brick, bosomed in trees, and jealous of its 
historic past—it has sheltered William III.—it presented to the 
north and the road—from which it was distant some hundred yards 
—a grand pillared portico flanked by projecting wings. At that 
portico, and before those long rows of shapely windows, forty coaches, 
we are told, changed horses every day. Beside the western wing 
of the house a green sugarloaf mound, reputed to be of Druidical 
origin, rose above the trees; it was accessible by a steep winding 
path, and crowned at the date of this story by a curious summer- 
house. ‘Travellers from the west who merely passed on the coach, 
caught, if they looked back as they entered the town, a glimpse of 
groves and lawns laid out by the best taste of the day, before the 
southern front. To these a doorway and a flight of stone steps, 
corresponding in position with the portico in the middle of the 
north front, conducted the visitor ; who, if a man of feeling, was 
equally surprised and charmed to find in these shady retreats, 
stretching to the banks of the Kennet, a silence and beauty 
excelled in few noblemen’s gardens, In a word, while the north 
front of the house hummed with the revolving wheels, and echoed 
the chatter of half the fashionable world bound for the Bath or 
the great western port of Bristol, the south front remained as in 
the days of that Lady Hertford who had made these glades and 
trim walks her principal hobby. 

With all its charms, however, the traveller, as we have said, 
stayed there but a night or so. Those in the house, therefore, 
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would move on; and so room could be made. And so room was 
made; and two days later, a little after sunset, amid a spasm of 
final preparation, and with a great parade of arrival, the earl’s pro- 
cession, curricle, charict, coaches, chaises and footmen, rolled in 
from the west. In a trice lights flashed everywhere, in the road, at 
the windows, on the mound, among the trees—every place seemed 
peopled with the Pitt liveries. Women vowing that they were 
cramped to death called languidly for chaise-doors to be opened ; 
and men who had already descended, and were stretching their 
limbs in the road, ran to open them. This was in the rear of the 
procession ; in front, where the crowd of townsfolk and spectators 
closed most thickly round the earl’s travelling chariot, was a 
sudden baring of heads, as the door of the coach was opened. The 
landlord, bowing lower than he had ever bowed to the proud Duke 
of Somerset, offered his shoulder. And then came a pause. Men 
waited and bent nearer; and nothing happening, looked at one 
another in surprise. Still no one issued; instead, something 
which the nearest could not catch was said, and then a tall lady, 
closely hooded, stepped stiffly out and pointed to the house. On 
this the landlord and two or three servants hurried in; and all 
was expectation. 

The men were out again in a moment, bearing a great chair, 
which they set with nicety at the door of the carriage. This done, 
for a few seconds, and a few seconds only, the gapers saw what 
they had come to see. For an instant, the face that all England 
knew and all Europe feared—but blanched, strained, and drawn 
with pain—showed in the opening. For a second the crowd was 
gratified with a glimpse of a gaunt form, a star and ribbon; then, 
with a groan heard far through the awestruck silence, the invalid 
sank heavily into the chair, and was borne swiftly and silently 
into the house. 

Men looked at one another ; but the fact was better than their 
fears. Simply, my lord, after leaving Bath, had had a fresh attack 
of the gout ; and when he would be able to proceed on his journey 
only Dr. Addington, his physician, whose gold-headed cane, great 
wig, and starched aspect, did not foster curiosity, could pretend 
to say. Perhaps Mr. Smith, the landlord, was as much concerned 
as any; when he learned the state of the case, he fell to mental 
arithmetic with the assistance of his fingers, and at times looked 
blank. Counting up the earl and his gentleman, and his gentleman’s 
gentleman, and his secretary, and his private secretary, and his 
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physician, and his three friends and their gentlemen, and my 
lady, and her woman, and the children and nurses, and a crowd 
of others—some thirty in all—he could not see where to-morrow’s 
travellers were to lie, supposing the minister remained. However, 
in the end, and like a wise man, he set that aside as a question 
for to-morrow ; the earl was a good customer, and if the worst 
came to the worst, and he lay there a fortnight, it would be a 
feather in the Castle’s cap. So the landlord comforted himself; 
and having seen Mr. Rigby’s favourite bin opened (for Dr. 
Addington was a connoisseur), and reviewed the cooks dishing up 
the belated dinner—which an endless chain of servants carried to 
the different apartments, he followed to the principal dining-room, 
where the minister’s company were assembled ; and between the 
intervals of carving and seeing that his guests ate to their liking, 
enjoyed the conversation, and, when invited, joined in it with 
tact and self-respect. As became a host of the old school. 

By this time lights blazed in every window of the great 
mansion ; the open doors emitted a fragrant glow of warmth and 
welcome ; the rattle of plates and hum of voices could be heard 
in the road a hundred paces away. But outside and about the 
stables the hubbub had somewhat subsided—the road had grown 
quiet, and the last townsfolk had withdrawn—when a little after 
seven the lamps of a carriage appeared in the High Street, 
approaching from the town. It swept round the church, turned 
the flank of the house, and in a twinkling drew up before the 
pillars. 

‘ Hilloa! House!’ cried the postillion. ‘House!’ And, crack- 
ing his whip on his boot, he looked up at the rows of lighted 
windows. 

A man and a maid who travelled outside climbed down. As 
the man opened the carriage door, a servant bustled out of the 
house. ‘Do you want fresh horses ?’ said he, in a kind of aside 
to the footman. 

‘ No—rooms !’ the man answered bluntly. 

Before the other could reply, ‘What is this?’ cried a 
shrewish voice from the interior of the carriage. ‘ Hoity toity! 
This is a nice way of receiving company! You, fellow, go to 
your master and say that I am here.’ 

‘Say that the Lady Dunborough is here,’ an unctuous voice 
repeated, ‘and requires rooms, dinners, fire, and the best he has, 
And do you be quick, fellow !’ 
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The speaker was Mr. Thomasson, or rather Mr. Thomasson plus 
the importance which comes of travelling with a viscountess. This, 
and perhaps the cramped state of his limbs, made him a little 
long in descending. ‘ Will your ladyship wait? or will you allow 
me to have the honour of assisting you to descend ?’ he continued, 
shivering slightly from the cold. To tell the truth, he was not 
enjoying his honour on cheap terms. Save the last hour, her 
ladyship’s tongue had gone without ceasing, and Mr. Thomasson 
was sorely in need of refreshment. 

‘Descend? No!’ was the tart answer. ‘Let the man come! 
Sho! Times are changed since I was here last. I had not to 
wait then, or break my shins in the dark! Has the impudent 
fellow gone in ?’ 

He had, but at this came out again, bearing lights before his 
master. The host, with the civility which marked Jandlords in 
those days—the halcyon days of inns—hurried down the steps to 
the carriage. ‘Dear me! Dear me! Iam most unhappy!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Had I known your ladyship was travelling, some 
arrangement should have been made. I declare, my lady, I would 
not have had this happen for twenty pounds! But F 

‘But what, man? What is the man mouthing about ?’ she 
cried impatiently. 

‘I am full,’ he said, extending his palms to express his de- 
spair. ‘The Earl of Chatham and his lordship’s company travel- 
ling from Bath occupy all the west wing and the greater part of 
the house; and I have positively no rooms fit for your ladyship’s 
use. Iam grieved, desolated, to have to say this to a person in 
your ladyship’s position,’ he continued glibly, ‘and an esteemed 
customer, but ’ and again he extended his hands. 

‘A fig for your desolation!’ her ladyship cried rudely. ‘It 
don’t help me, Smith.’ 

‘ But your ladyship sees how it is.’ 

‘I am hanged if I do!’ she retorted, and used an expression 
too coarse for modern print. ‘ But I suppose that there is another 
house, man.’ 

‘Certainly, my lady—several,’ the landlord answered, with a 
gesture of deprecation. ‘But all full. And the accommodation 
not of a kind to suit your ladyship’s tastes.’ 

‘ Then—what are we to do?’ she asked with angry shrillness. 

‘We have fresh horses,’ he ventured to suggest. ‘The road 
is good, and in four hours, or four and a half at the most, your 
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ladyship might be in Bath, where there is an abundance of good 
lodgings.’ 

‘Bless the man!’ cried the angry peeress. ‘ Does he think I 
have a skin of leather to stand this jolting and shaking? Four 
hours more! [’ll lie in my carriage first !’ 

A small rain was beginning to fall, and the night promised to 
be wet as well as cold. Mr. Thomasson, who had spent the last 
hour, while his companion slept, in visions of the sumptuous 
dinner, neat wines, and good beds that awaited him at the Castle 
Inn, cast a despairing glance at the doorway, whence issued a 
fragrance that made his mouth water. ‘Oh, positively,’ he cried, 
addressing the landlord, ‘something must be done, my good man. 
For myself, I can sleep in a chair if her ladyship can anyway be 
accommodated.’ 

‘Well,’ said the landlord dubiously, ‘if her ladyship could 
allow her woman to lie with her?’ 

‘Bless the man! Why did you not say that at once?’ cried my 
lady. ‘Oh, she may come!’ This last in a voice that promised 
little comfort for the maid. 

‘ And if the reverend gentleman—would put up with a couch 
below stairs ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Thomasson—but faintly, now it came to 
the point. 

‘Then I think I can manage—if your ladyship will not object 
to sup with some guests who have just arrived, and are now 
sitting down? Friends of Sir George Soane,’ the landlord has- 
tened to add, ‘ whom your ladyship probably knows.’ 

‘Drat the man!—too well!’ Lady Dunborough answered, 
making a wry face. For by this time she had heard all about 
the duel. ‘He has nearly cost me dear! But, there—if we 
must, we must. Let me get my tooth in the dinner, and I won’t 
stand on my company. And she proceeded to get out, and, the 
landlord going before her, entered the house. 

In those days people were not so punctilious in certain direc- 
tions as they now are. My lady put off her French hood and 
travelling cloak in the lobby of the east wing, gave her piled-up 
hair a twitch this way and that, unfastened her fan from her 
waist, and sailed in to supper, her maid carrying her gloves and 
scent-bottle behind her. The tutor, who wore no gloves, was a 
little longer. But having washed his hands at a pump in the 
scullery, and dried them on a roller-towel—with no sense that 
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the apparatus was deficient—he tucked his hat under his arm, 
and, handling his snuff-box, tripped after her as hastily as vanity 
and an elegant demeanour permitted. 

He found her in the act of joining, with an air of vast con- 
descension, a party of three ; two of whom her stately salute had 
already frozen in their places. These two, a slight perky man of 
middle age, and a frightened rustic-looking woman in homely 
black—who, by the way, sat with her mouth open, and her 
knife and fork resting points upward on the table—could do 
nothing but stare. The third, a handsome girl, very simply 
dressed, returned her ladyship’s gaze with mingled interest and 
timidity. 

My lady noticed this, and the girl’s elegant air and shape, , 
and set down the other two for her duenna and her guardian’s ‘ 
man of business. Aware that Sir George Soane had no sister, 
she scented scandal, and lost not a moment in opening the 
trenches. 

‘And how far have you come to-day, child?’ she asked with 
condescension, as soon as she had taken her seat. 

‘From Reading, madam,’ the girl answered in a voice low and 
restrained. Her manner was somewhat awkward, and she had a 
shy air, as if her surroundings were new to her. But Lady Dun- 
borough was more and more impressed with her beauty, and a 
natural air of refinement that was not to be mistaken. 

‘The roads are insufferably crowded,’ said the peeress. ‘ They 
are intolerable !’ 

‘I am afraid you suffered some inconvenience,’ the girl 
answered timidly. 

At that moment Mr. Thomasson entered. He treated the 
strangers to a distant bow, and, without looking at them, took 
his seat with a nonchalant ease, becoming a man who travelled 
with viscountesses, and was at home in the best company. The 
table had his first hungry glance. He espied roast and cold, a 
pair of smoking ducklings just set on, a dish of trout, a round of 
beef, a pigeon-pie, and hot rolls. Relieved, he heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

‘’Pon honour this is not so bad!’ he said. ‘It is not what 
your ladyship is accustomed to, but at a pinch it will do. It 
will do!’ 

He was not unwilling that the strangers should know his 
companion’s rank, and he stole a glance at them, as he spoke, to 
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see what impression it made. Alas! the deeper impression made 
was on himself. For a moment he stared; the next he sprang 
to his feet with an oath plain and strong. 

‘Drat the man!’ cried my lady in wrath. He had come near 
to oversetting her plate. ‘What flea has bitten you now?’ 

‘Do you know—who these people are?’ Mr. Thomasson 
stammered, trembling with rage ; and, resting both hands on the 
back of his chair, he glared now at them and now at Lady 
Dunborough. He could be truculent where he had nothing to 
fear ; and he was truculent now. 

‘These people?’ my lady drawled in surprise; and she in- 
spected them through her quizzing-glass as coolly as if they 
were specimens of a rare order submitted to her notice. ‘Not 
in the least, my good man. Who are they? Should I know 
them ?’ 

‘They are 

But the little man, whose seat happened to be opposite the 
tutor’s, had risen to his feet by this time; and at that word cut 
him short. ‘Sir!’ he cried in a flutter of agitation. ‘Have a 
care! Have a care what you say! I am a lawyer, and I warn 
you that anything defamatory will—will be ; 

‘Pooh!’ said Mr. Thomasson. ‘Don’t try to browbeat me, 
sir. These persons are impostors, Lady Dunborough! Impostors !’ 
he continued. ‘In this house, at any rate. They have no right 
to be here!’ 

‘You shall pay for this!’ shrieked Mr. Fishwick. For he it 
was. 

‘I will ring the bell,’ the tutor continued in a high tone, 
‘and have them removed. They have no more to do with Sir 
George Soane, whose name they appear to have taken, than your 
ladyship has.’ 

‘Have a care! Have a care, sir,’ cried the lawyer, trembling. 

‘ Or than I have!’ persisted Mr. Thomasson hardily, and with 
his head in the air; ‘and no right or title to be anywhere but in 
the servants’ room. That is their proper place. Lady Dunborough,’ 
he continued, his eyes darting severity at the three culprits, ‘ are 
you aware that this young person whom you have been so kind as 
to notice is—is , 

‘Oh, Gadzooks, man, come to the point!’ cried her ladyship, 
with one eye on the victuals. 

‘No, I will not shame her publicly,’ said Mr. Thomasson, 
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swelling with virtuous self-restraint. But if your ladyship would 
honour me with two words apart ?’ 

Lady Dunborough rose, muttering impatiently; and Mr. 
Thomasson, with the air of a just man in a parable, led hera 
little aside; but so that the three who remained at the table 
might still feel that his eye and his reprehension rested on them. 
He spoke a few words to her ladyship; whereon she uttered a 
faint cry, and stiffened. A moment, and she turned and came 
back to the table, her face crimson, her headdress nodding. She 
looked at the girl, who had a moment before risen to her feet. 

‘You baggage!’ she hissed, ‘begone! Out of this house! 
How dare you sit in my presence?’ And she pointed to the door. 


(To be continued.) 





